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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1914. 


Summary of the News 


Rumor with regard to the Mexican situa- 
tion has spoken with more tongues even than 
usual during the past week. Gentlemen who 
formerly adorned Gen. Huerta’s Cabinet have 
fallen into the habit of arriving at Vera Cruz 
with authoritative but wholly contradictory 
reports as to the Dictator’s intentions. From 
the protocol which Huerta addressed to the 
newly assembled Congress on July 8 it was 
understood that he intended shortly to retire 
from the Presidency, and the appointment on 
Saturday of Dr. Carbajal as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs was thought to indicate that he 
would be Huerta’s successor. The fact 
mains, however, that Gen. Huerta is still the 
ruling power in Mexico City, and as we write 
there comes yet another report from Vera 
Cruz that he has asserted to the Senate that 
he has no intention of withdrawing from the 
Presidency. 


re- 


There seems to be less reason than ever to 
supnose that Gen. Carranza will appoint dele- 
gates to confer with those of Huerta on the 
question of the Provisional Presidency. The 
present intention of the Constitutionalists is 
obviously to come to terms only in Mexico 
City itself, and the plans of the principal lead- 
ers appear to be going forward for a simul- 
taneous advance on the city. Guadalajara 
was captured by the troops of Gen. Obregon 
on July 9, and Guaymas, the most important 
seaport of Sonora, was abandoned by the 
Federals on the following day. Preparations 
are now being made for an attack on San 
Luis Potosi, and with the fall of that plac: 
the way will be open for the final combined 
march of the three armies, under Gonzales, 
Villa, and Obregon, on Mexico City. 





Rumors have persisted of continued difficul- 
ties between Villa and Carranza, and there 
have been frequent reports that the former 
was about to set up an independent republic 
in northern Mexico, but these reports have 
lacked substantiation, and it seems improb- 
able that any differences that may still exist 
between the leaders will be allowed to inter- 
fere with their plans. An interesting state- 
ment by Gen. Carranza was published in the 
papers on Sunday, in which he reviewed the 
entire situation and outlined his future poli- 
cies. At the same time a statement was given 
out by his private secretary affirming the re- 
establishment of complete harmony among 
the Constitutionalist leaders. 





As a result of the unsettled conditions in 
Hayti and Santo Domingo, the Administra- 
tion on Monday announced that 700 marines 
would be sent to Guantanamo, Cuba, to be 
held there in readiness for a movement into 
either country. The official announcement 
0: the dispatch of this force explains that 
it is sent in case of emergency, so that it shall 
be available for the protection of life and 
Property. Emphasis is laid on the fact that 
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On July 9, Mr. Page, the United States Am- 
bassador in London, announced in a speech 
that a new treaty was being concluded be- 
tween this country and Great Britain where- 
by a commission was to be set up to which 
either Government might refer any ques 
tion arising between them. 

The bill providing for a new form of ter- 
ritorial government for the Philippine Islands 
was laid before the House on Saturday. The 
bill, which does not set any specific date for 
the independence of the islands, provides for 


the creation of a Filipino legislature consist 
of two which 
the the is 
not have power any 
fecting trade regulations, tariff 
currency, nor shall it legislate concerning the 
rights 
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pass 
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pass 
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revenues, 


disposal of public lands or of mining 


been criminally negligent and subject to pros- 
ecution under the Sherman Anti-Trust and 
other laws. It estimates that between $60,000,- 
000 and $90,000,000 was lost through reckless 
financing, and has referred to Attorney-Gen- 
eral McReynolds a record of the 
testimony taken before the Committee. 
ment on the matter will be found elsewhere 


complete 


The part which Col. Roosevelt will play in 


the election of a Governor of New York State 
appears, after all, not to have been definitely 


settled by his thrice repeated denial that he 
himself would be a candidate. Neither Mr 
Whitman nor Mr. Hinman possesses, in the 


Colonel's estimation, the ideal qualities which 
alone can deserve Progressive support in a 
fight for the Governorship, and there seems 
to be at least a possibility of the discovery be- 
ing made that only one man in the Progres- 
sive party is the fortunate possessor of those 
attributes. Should the Colonel, after all, be 
persuaded to present himself as a candidate, 
he can rely on the support of ex-Gov. Sulzer 
who declared recently that he would not be 
a candidate if Col. Roosevelt should enter the 
field, adding that he would not “do anythine 
to hurt the Colonel.” 

The Boston Circuit Court of Appeals, 
July 9, handed down its decision in the Dolan 
case, concerning which we publish elsewhere 


on 


an informing letter from our correspondent 
in Paris. The Court of Appeals reversed a 
decision of the United States District Court 


in Boston, sentencing Henry Munroe, a bank- 
er doing business in New York and Paris, to 
ten days in jail and a fine of $250 for refus- 
ing to produce checks filed with his firm in 
Paris by Miss Dolan, a dressmaker, who was 
accused by the customs authorities of under- 
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The report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the affairs of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railway was hand- 
ed down on Monday. The Commission holds 
the old management of the railway to have 
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The Week 


There was 


| 
' 
| 
| 
much jesting about Secretary | 
| 


Bryan's “peace treaties” with Salvador and | 
Denmark but it is now his turn to be | 
amused Qne can imagine the gratification | 
with which he looks forward to showing | 
honest scorners that the list runs from ay 
vador to Great Britain and France. “These | 
documents to which M. Jusserand and Sir | 


Arthur Spring-Rice have just set their hands 


> 


is there anything ridiculous about them‘ 


| 000 a year for one hundred years, the capi- 
| talized value of which annuity may fairly 


| of $17,500,000 was offered for the canal route} 





‘The 


Nation 
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persons receiving the benefit thereof, are lia- 


to punishment under existing laws; 


be set down at $7,500,000; and that this total | third, whether under existing law such funds 


ble 


so invested can be recovered on behalf of 
the stockholders of said company: 
what legislation, if any, is necessary to pre- 


State or De- fourth, 
these are the elements 
of the case, as Mr. Bryan states it. And he 


concludes with an appeal for the settlement | It will be seen from these citations that, in 


only, Colombia retaining the 


partment of Panama 


” 


vent the recurrence of similar transactions. 





? , 
proposed in the treaty on the ground not/ its recommendations as to suits against the 


only that it is just, but that this nation | then existing directors—the part of the re- 
afford be startled Wall 
Street—the Commission merely followed ex 
When the full text 


“can to generous in the settling| port which seems to have 





of disputes, especially when by its gene 


rosity it can increase the friendliness of the | of 


' 
plicit instructions. 
Amer | 





; rol ae et a pa rae airy |} many millions in Central and South | the report is examined, in the light of these 
ica with whom our relations become daily} instructions, it will be seen that its informa- 
me.” The cabled editorial comments of the | es 2 : 

; 5 | more intimate. tion as to what became of the funds expend- 
ee ee _— tend mend, ed in the various undertakings is somewhat 
SEN OS S wae Aaa rage} The troubles in Santo Domingo and Hayti| fragmentary. The Commission submits, as 
last week announced the virtual conclusion | , ’ 

j}are evidently very serious, and such as tO|a “reasonable estimate of the loss” to the 
of the new treaty, supplementary to the old|, . . : : i 
a meas ji PD | Justify our Government’s sending of a con-| New Haven “by reason of waste and mis- 
i pagnene es a mt, must Inciente & grt siderable body of marines to Guantanamo, to} management,” a sum “between $60,000,000 
= Se eee —e — ane tS be ready for an emergency. “The United} and $90,000,000." This loss is specifically 
— = Seer ni =e maar ane wl States,” says a Washington dispatch, “is| assigned to the acquisition of the Boston & 
clined to question its worth They call at- ; 

” i particularly interested in the affairs of the| Maine, the purchase of the various Massa- 
ee sidhcgatiars — — — | Dominican Republic because of its present | chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island trol- 
eaas: Cor ne mean oat n wend | capacity as receiver and disburser of Domin-| ley companies, and the New York, Westches- 
secongptan pay aubakecastinatiass mane ican customs and revenue.” For several) ter & Boston deal. 

i aa for one year, any question years, the custodianship of the Dominican . a : 
a ee gresaapies ~—— = that even custom houses by the United States seemed In its summary of the facts in this unhap- 
me fr ish of this commiesion be net bind to operate as a sovereign specific for the dis-| py New Haven matter, and in its very se- 
ae Te : 7 ations rgnanaazage oo me ease of revolutionism in Santo Domingo; | vere arraignment of the Mellen administra- 
CE SH OOS Weer os ine —— but it has now for some time been apparent| tion, the Commission merely repeats in 
ne Se a en ee ae eee) that this policy has not the infallible virtue| greater detail the conclusions drawn by all 
0 a, oe oe ee ee | predicted for it when it was adopted. The/| thoughtful readers of the recent sensational 
— reo gc lboon OS against Hee experience is significant in relation to other| testimony. Mr. Mellen is not spared; the 
— eer anemaieamees PFONOUNCES | disturbed regions in which we may be| Commission rightly refuses to permit him 
TOniNs GS SGvense GB anything Sele: tempted to adopt a similar course upon the/to hide his responsibility behind the impos- 
_— inducement offered by its supposed ease and | ing figure of the late Mr. Morgan. There is 
| ctunetietie. no blinking the grave responsibility of the 
\ Bryan tatement of the Colombia} powerful Wall Street interests on the com- 
ituation | imple, direct, and in the| In order to understand the nature of the! nany’s board, and, in face of the evidence, 
main effective presentation of the case in| Interstate Commerce Commission's report! there could not be. But Mellen was both di- 
favor of the pending treaty What he says | on the finances of the New Haven Railroad | rector and president; the practices of his 
about the form in which the expression of| —especially the conclusions regarding civil} management extended not merely to the 
ret made cannot be said to be of much] and criminal liability of the directors in of-| “westchester deal” and the “Rhode Island 
for tin pression is unfortunate, and the| fice during the period reviewed—it is neces- trolley purchase” (for which he voted, 
fact that it is “identical in meaning and | sary to recall the Congressional instructions} though declaring his disanproval of the 
almost identical in words” with that in| under which the investigation was pursued.| terms), but to the devious financial methods 
Vir. Dubois# memorandum has little to do| In the Senate resolution of February 7, the exposed in every direction, to the expendi- 
ith the question. But the facts bearing on| Commission was directed not only to make| ture of the company’s funds for subsidizing 


the substance of the treaty are quietly and| publie facts in its possession regarding the 


mncisely set forth, and any objection to the | New Haven’s financing in that period, but to 
treaty Is bound to take cognizance of them.| reopen its inquiry into the company’s af- 
Th is anxious to submit the) fairs “with a view to ascertaining” 


question to arbitration; that, as we will not| four points: “First, what became of the 


at Colombia these 
in honor bound to weed funds of said company invested in the vart- 
that she} with 

New Haven 


arbitrate, we 
fully 


has “suffered great financial loss in the sepa 


are 
corporations” 
or through the 
“second, whether the person 


any just claim on her part; ous enterprises and 


which, which, 





had operated; 
or persons authorizing such investment of 


ration of Panama from her’; that what we! 


offered Colombia before separation was not 








the funds of said company, and the person or 


only $10,000,000 down, but in addition $250,- 


the press and “educating public opinion,” to 
the payment of unitemized vouchers, to the 
Billard legerdemain, and, finally, to the bold 
and publicly avowed purpose of establishing 
a transportation monopoly in New England, 
regardless of the laws which Mellen perfect- 
ly well knew stood on the statute books. Un- 
der such circumstances, his comment that the 
Commission's findings are “the report of a 
political tribunal, made for political pur- 
poses,” is nothing short of impudence. 























July 16, 1914] 


We regret to have been led by an errone- | 
ous Associated Press dispatch into doing | 
We | 
spoke of civil-service reform having been | 


President Wilson a serious injustice. 


“wounded in the house of a friend” through 


President Wilson’s order exempting from 


the rules the new “commercial attachés.” 


The dispatch on which our comment 


was | 
based was very explicit, speaking of “the | 
fourteen commercial attachés authorized by 
the new Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
bill.” The fact is that the 
fourteen posts to which the President's ex- | 


Appropriation 


emption order refers are not those of com- | 
mercial attachés abroad, but those of com- 
mercial experts in the Department of Com: | 
merce, which have nothing to do with the! 
positions about to be created in the Appro- 
priation bill. And we learn tnat the rea- 
son for the exemption of these posts is that 


the experts required for the specific pur- 


poses in question could not be procured un- 
der the civil-service examination, and that 
there was no list of eligibles. As for the | 
had had 


clearly in mind the history of the Appropri- 


new commercial attachés, if we 


ation bill we should have remembered that 


these places were—much to our regret =| 
not placed under the civil-service rules, but | 


expressly put outside the classified service, 


and made subject only to examination un- 
der direction of the Secretary of Commerce. 


The bill, 
merely follows the Lemocratic pledge that 


| 
Jones reported Saturday, not | 


independence be granted the Philippines as 


soon as a stable government could be estab- 


| this change, and 


|of mind or of court business which 


The Ns 


ition 


tonomy as “a step forward,” remarked two | 


months ago, a definite date is not necessary 
to show that the United States is acting in 


good faith, and “an indefinite date, 


if sin-| 


cerely held in mind, is a great deal better 
than the establishment of a fixed date which 
may or may not be thus sincerely held.” 
Judge Lurton’s death, at the age of sev- 
enty, closes a career of only five years in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The decision with which his name is most 
conspicuously connected is that of the fa 
mous mimeograph case, in which the con- 
trol of a patentee over the conditions of sale 
of a patented article was upheld in an ex 
treme form. The Court divided four to 
three, Chief Justice White being with the 
minority and declaring the most emphatic 


opposition to the doctrine laid down in the 
majority opinion, which was written by Jus 


tice Lurton. Such division of the Court 


has, however, during the past few years been 


very rare, instead of being the rule 


be the 
What 


crucial cases, as had seemed to 


for a number of years before. with 


remarkable con- 


of 


the very 


trast which the condition the Court's 


calendar presents to what had long been 


| customary, a vacancy in the Supreme Court 


does not carry with it the disturbance either 


was once 


|associated with it. The Court has so ener- 
getically disposed of the cases before it 
that hardly anything is left unfinished; and, 
whoever may be chosen to succeed Judge 
Lurton, there will be little or no specula 
tion as to the effect of the appointment on 


lished 


steps to 


It looks to effective 
that 


in the islands. 


bring about conditions will 
permit the severance of political relations 
the United States. The 


for the Commission of a popularly elected 


with substitution | 
Senate follows naturally the action of the| 
Administration last autumn in giving the| 
Filipinos a majority in the upper appointed | 
body. The new bicameral Legislature, with | 
full powers of legislation except as regards 
tariff, currency, and public lands, and the | 
restriction of a Congressional veto, will give | 
the islanders full room to demonstrate their | 
governmental capacity. The suffrage is also | 
enlarged. Under Governor-General Harri-| 
son, and with the admirable order that has| 
characterized the 
uncertain months, the development of a sta- | 
ble government should be rapid. Friends of | 
the Philippines, as well as advocates of cau- 
tion, may be glad that the eight-year date 
for independence proposed in the first Jones 
bill has been dropped. As Commissioner 


Filipinos in the recent! 





Quezon, who accepts the new grant of au- 


the decision of any particular case. 


Democrats may feel concerned over the 


impending party losses in Louisiana, but we 


see no signs of the enthusiasm which 
prospect of the corresponding gains might 


be expected to inspire in the ranks of the 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.” Nor is it like- 
ly that such enthusiasm wil) be successfully 
if 
should 


manufactured on any great scale, even 


the insurgent Louisiana Democrats 
succeed in sending to Congress several Rep- 
resentatives labelled Progressive. It is per- 
fectly natural that Louisiana men who have 
been hard hit by the sugar clause of the 
tariff the 


severe cut suffered by any protected indus- 


Underwood incomparably most 
try—should revolt against the party respon- 
sible for it; and everybody knows that it is 
solely on account of this grievance that the 
Louisiana men have That it 
“bully” for the Colonel is undeniable; 


seceded. is 
in- 


deed, such an accession, however fortuitous, 


in | 


fact | 


the | 











»>$) 
would be welcome to any party leader, to 
say nothing of a leader ind an ex-Presi 
dent of the United States—who welcomes 
the American's support of his position in re 
gard to Colombia with a “Bully for Hearst 
But as for the new departure bei : 
| sign of the advance of the Progressive pat 
ty’s principles in Louisiana, that is no 
serted even by those who cheerfuils 
claimed Flinn’s Progressivism t i 
ind beautiful change of heart 

In the Delinquent, a mont! 
the National Prisoners’ Aid Association, D1 
William Healy, director of the Psychopath 
ic Institute of the Juvenile Court « Chi 
cago, gives some leading resul of at 
vears’ study of offenders that have been 
| dealt with by that court Both the pirit 
of the paper and the statistical re¢ r 
corded are in striking contrast wit! rrent 
easygoing pronouncement in mila if 
| ters. Dr. Healy has made use of the Binet 
tests as an aid in the inquiry w ! V 
seemed desirable, but he recogniz the 
sharp limitations to which their utility in 
this field is subject, The transfer to adult 
lof tests proper in the case of childre j 
| characterized as scientifically unwarrant 
ed; and Dr. Healy further remark ‘ 
must remember that no one as yet ! 
us the result of these test it ied to 
hundreds of ditch-diggers, or secti hand 
who in their lowly spheres form most ust 
ful members of societ As for ‘ ‘ 
tistical data, the most interesti ire those 
concerned with 1,000 recidivist ha t 
wwe age was about fifteen year I} 
says Dr. Healy, have been graded by! 
ital tests most carefully, with t? re t 
that 3 per cent. are found to b oe ler 
ably above ordinary in ability,’ » per « t 
“ordinary or fair in ability,” 9 per cent 
“noor in ability,” 8 per cent. “mentally dull 
but suffering from defective physical ¢ 
ditions, or disease, or bad habits, which mas 


be the cause of the dulness”; after whic! 
follow the “subnormal,” the “feeble-mind 
ed,” ete., the aggregate of all these classes 
being 25 per cent. This is very different 
from the 80 per cent., and &5 per cent., of 
adult delinquents which have, in certain 
quarters, been glibly assigned to the ela 

of morons or worse, as the result of a mé 
chanical subservience to the supposedly in 
fallible dicta of the Binet tests When 
science applied to human affairs goes hand 
in hand with a sober and cautious exercise 


of the thinking faculty, it does not deliver 
fly of 


judgments which in the face com- 


mon sense. 





OO 


More evidence that new depression is but 


old psychology, 


Middle West. Mr. Ford was duly enthusias- 
tic after his White House interview the oth- 
er day, but the unnamed Chicago manufac- 
turer who has furnished the President with 
such a handsome testimonial goes him one 
better by giving “instructions to immediate- 
ly increase operation at one of our plants 
from 75 to fully 100 per cent. capacity.” Oth- 
er plant under the control of the same 
manufacturer will be operated at maximum 
capacity “just as quickly as improved condi- 
tion permit,” but the one plant first men- 
tioned does not need to wait for mere condi- | 
tions; its paraiysis has evidently been psy- 
chological. Political opponents will be quick 
to see in the circumstances of such a confer- 
ence an admission by the President of re- 
sponsibility for the state of business health. 
But all that can really be charged up 
against him in this respect is confession of 


responsibility for psychological depression; 
and with reference to this malady he is dis- 
playing all the conjuring power of a medl- 
can be brought 
As 


soon as he can develop a method of absent 


cine-man, provided only he 
face to face with the patient in private. 


treatment, the Republicans and the Progres- 
sives will find one of the historic arguments 
against Democratic success hopelessly shat- 


tered, 


Salem is hoping to rebuild her burned sec- 
tion in such a way that, like Chicago and 


some other cities, she may be able to speak 


of “the fire” as not altogether a calamity. 
Beauty as well as safety is to be sought. 
“Three-deckers,” which formerly lined the 
shore, are to be placed under restrictions 


which will make them unprofitable; and the 
land along the harbor line is to be convert- 
ed into a parkway. Streets are to be wid- 
ened, according to the plan of the City En- 
gineer, and hundreds of shade trees planted. 
The City Council has adopted an ordinance 
requiring all roofs to be of slate or other 
Arrangements 


non-combustible material. 


being made for an additional supply of 


are 
water. In this connection the deputy chief 
of the State Police told the New England 


Fire Chiefs’ Club a day or two ago that Bos- 
ton or Lynn might be found not to have a 
water supply adequate to cope with a great 
He 


sprinkler system in a certain building would 


fire was also of the opinion that a good 


have averted the conflagration in Salem. 


Review for July-Septem- 


The 


ber confirms the welcome impression given 


Unpopular 


the preceding issues, In days when 


by 


writ large, comes out of the 


Nation 


‘Lhe 


shallow dogma and gossiping statistics are 
uttered with solemnity, it is refreshing to 
turn to the breadth, the cul- 
ture, the poise of most of these essays. Re- 
called by many, 


philosophic 


actionary they will be 
is only another way of saying that 
They assert the rights 
of resent needless inroads into 
jthe liberty of the individual, exalt the 
claims of a classical education, and defend 
other principles which the undiscriminating 


vigor and 


which 
they are deliberate. 





property, 


humanitarian to-day belittles. The 
conviction with which they are written fur- 
| nish encouraging evidence that “high-brow- 
directed, yet become 


properly may 


radical attitude in this country. 


ism,” 
the truly 
If the present-day confusion of terms is ever 
dispelled, it is quite possible that progress- 
ives will identify themselves with such en- 
ergetic protest against headlong propagan- 
| das as is evident in this issue of the Un- 





popular. 


If theatrical managers took any interest 
in the opinions of either writers or critics 
of plays, they would find something worthy 
of interview with 
Henry Arthur Jones. 
quiry as to the future of Shakespeare on the 
English-speaking stage, Mr. Jones was not 
Despite the 139 performances of 
Shakespearean in this city during 
the past year, he feels that the hold of the 
great dramatist is likely to grow less and 
less. The trouble is not that we have swung 
away from Shakespeare, but that we have 
failed to keep up the art of speaking blank 
verse, and have tried to compensate our- 
selves for this loss by elaborating the scen- 
ery. “If we should have great actors speak- 
ing blank verse,” thinks Mr. Jones, “that 
would tend to draw the public.” But why 
haven't we great actors, or at all events 
Here 


attention in a _ recent 


In response to an in- 


hopeful. 
plays 


actors who can speak blank verse? 
our English visitor is inferentially unkind 
to our managers, for he suggests repertory 
theatres “where a succession of the best 
works can be played throughout the sea- 
son.” This, he believes, would tend to raise 
the standard of both the drama and the act- 
ing. “It is only by constant acting in the 
best plays that great actors and actresses 
attain the summits of their powers, and it 
is only by seeing a constant succession of 
the best dramas that playgoers can have 
their tastes formed and steadied.” Mr. Jones 
thus again adds his voice to that of the 
serious-minded dramatic critics in this coun- 
try. Like them, he is old-fashioned enough 


to think that it is better to develop great 





actors than great managers. 
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With an American winner of the French 
official prize for the best invention in aero- 
plane stabilization, and with W. L. Brock 
victor in the London-Paris and return race, 
our country has growing cause for pride in 
its airmen. One reason for the comparative 
paucity of our records in aviation is the ad- 
vanced state of European military aeronau- 
tics, provision having been made only with- 
in the month for the development of our own 
corps. The race which took place on Sunday 
was an impressive showing of the ease with 
which great feats are now accomplished. Of 
four competitors whose machines gave gen- 
uine promise, two completed the trip, one 
was halted when nearly through by the 
fatigue of and the 
fourth was on his last lap when a mistake 
caused by fog dropped him into the Chan- 
nel. A journey of above 500 miles is thus to 
be undertaken with all but nonchalant ex- 
pectation of success. And the last few weeks 
have been replete with similar achievements. 
On June 23 a German, Herr Basser, raised 
Moulinais’s duration record of 14 hours 20 
minutes to 18 hours 10 minutes, and a week 
later it was again raised by Herr Land- 
mann, of Berlin, to 21 hours 49 minutes. 
Since that time a French army dirigible, the 
Admiral Vincenot, has remained in the air 
for 35 hours 39 minutes, the previous rec- 
ord having been thirty-one hours, established 


a woman companion, 


by one of the Zeppelins. 


The celebration in Ulster of the 225th an- 
niversary of the battle of the Boyne passed 
off without the disorder that had been fear- 
ed. The celebration, indeed, is stated to 
have been the quietest held in recent years, 
the “armies” of both sides having assisted 
the police in maintaining order. The whole 
situation appears to be in the highest de- 
gree paradoxical. Sir Edward Carson has 
taken a further step forward in having dele- 
gated to him by the provisional government 
of Ulster the power to decide the moment 
when armed resistance to Home Rule shall 
begin, and he has reiterated his oft-repeated 
warnings to the Government of a day of 
reckoning soon to come; yet at no time ap- 
parently within the past year has there pre- 
vailed a greater feeling of hopefulness con- 
cerning the outcome of the situation. This 
hopeful feeling was reflected in a speech 
delivered on Saturday by Augustine Birrell, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in which he 
declared that, although the situation in Ire- 
land was grave, he was never more san- 
guine than now that a reasonable and prop- 
er settlement would be reached. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE. 

Events have already shown that it was 
premature to declare last week that the long- 
predicted break between President Wilson 
and the Senate had come. Thus far, it is 
more of a flurry than a war. It is not the 
Senate as a whole that is arrayed against 
the President. Still less is it the Democratic 
majority in the Senate. To be precise, it is 
only the Banking and Currency Committee— 
or, rather, two Democratic members of that 
Committee, joining with five Republicans to 
vote to reject the nomination of Mr. Jones 
as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The elements. of a pretty quarrel are here, 
confessedly, but we are still very far from 
anything like war to the knife. 

Sharp issues between various Presidents 
and the Senate have not been infrequent 
during the past thirty years. Grover Cleve- 
land had something like a fight with the Sen- 
ate early in his first term. The majority was 
then Republican; and, skilfully led by Sena- 
tor Edmunds, sought to make trouble for the 
new Democratic President in the matter of 
furnishing papers relating to removals from 
office. President Cleveland firmly stood his 
ground; and had little further trouble with 
the Senate until his second term, when it 
was tainted with free-silver heresies and 
sought to thwart his financial policies. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt locked horns with the Senate 
on the question of his railway bill. At first 
defeated, he was later victorious. These and 
other breaches between the Executive and 
the Senate had a good deal of prominence 
given to them at the time. They take their 
place, along with minor differences and pet- 
ty controversies of which the public hears 
little, in the continued struggle between two 
powers in our system of government, to de- 
termine which is the stronger. One seems to 
be at one time, another at another. Until 
the present, Mr. Wilson has been able to 
work so well in harmony with the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate that he has 
had the appearance of successfully imposing 
his will upon the upper house. It is proba- 
ble that he has yielded in small matters— 
given away, for example, in details of patron- 
age—more often than most people know. A 
well-timed sop to a Senator often helps him 
to see more clearly the merits of some large 
measure. However that may be, President 
Wilson has been remarkably successful, un- 
til now, in winning the Senate over to all 
the main features of his policy. It is that 
fact which makes the vote of the Senate 
Banking Committee last Thursday seem like 
his first important check. The correspon- 





r s a . 

Lhe Nation 
dents speak of it as a “blow”; but that de 
pends on how it is followed up, and on the 
question whether any blows are struck in 
return. 


If there is to be a real fight between the 


President and the Senate over the nomina- 


tions of Messrs. Warburg and Jones, it must 
be said that Mr. Wilson is fortunate in the 


choice of both place and cause of battle. For 


here is not a case where Presidential “usur- | 


pation” can be charged. There is no in- 
fringement of the rights or dignity of the 
Senate. 


an unfair distribution of patronage, as be- 


Nor is there even any dispute about | 


tween parties or localities. President Wilson | 


was charged by law with the important duty 
of selecting the five appointed members of 
the Federal Reserve Board. He took his 
time about it, stated that he should regard 
these highly important nominations as en- 


tirely outside the political field, and finally | 


made nominations which commanded almost 
universal approval. Three of the nominees 
were soon confirmed, without any fuss. 


for some reason the Banking Committee sin- 


gled out two of them for all kinds of ir- | 


relevant and annoying inquiries. Hence the 
whole trouble. Hence the President's pub- 
lic statement that he stands by the two nom- 
inees, and that he expects the Senate to con- 
firm them. With or without an adverse re- 
port by the Banking Committee, his position 
is that the Senate should have a square 
vote on Messrs. Warburg and Jones, so that 


the country may know if a man of the pe- 





G1 
great mass of sound sentiment in the coun- 
try will be on the side of the President. 


THE WOOING OF BIG BUSINESS. 

Big Business might be excused for fall- 
ing into the hackneyed “This is so sud- 
den,” in presence of the amorous advances 
which President Wilson made to it last 
| week. It is so long since anybody has 
thought of it as a beloved object! For 
years it has suffered not merely neglect, 
but contumely. It was not permitted to be 
leven a wall-flower in the room where the 
merry dance of popular agitation was going 
on: it was shut out of the ball entirely. 
And now the very master of ceremonies 
| comes up to make proposals of marriage. It 
is not strange that Big Business blushes 
with pleasure. So dreary a time has it 
been since any prince drew near to sigh 
}and look and sigh and look again. 

In all seriousness, men of large affairs 


But | 
| President Wilson's statement 


| beyond this immediate occasion. It 


culiar fitness of Mr. Warburg, at least, is to | 


be kept off the Federal Reserve Board for 
motives which Senators dare not avow. 

We doubt 
With neither side spoiling for a fight, a 


Was this a genuine casus belli? 
it. 
way of reasonable adjustment ought to be 
found. In the case of Mr. Warburg, he has 
already made sensible and dignified answers 
in writing to the questions addressed to him 
If it had any 


other really important inquiries to make of 


by the Banking Committee. 


him, we presume that he would have no ob- 
jection to responding further in the same 
way. He simply declines to go in person 
before the Committee for the purpose of un- 
and in that attl- 
tude he has the hearty backing of President 
Wilson. In the end, it may be hoped that 
reason and good temper will prevail. 
tors who keep their weather-eyes open can 
hardly fail to conclude that this is an in- 
stance where their discretion will be the bet- 


limited cross-examination; 


Sena- 


ter part of valor. For the manifestations of 
public opinion have already been such as to 


show that, if there actually is to be a fight 


over the nomination of Mr. Warburg, the'a “turning point in our d 


must have rubbed their eyes as they read 
Issued pri 


marily in connection with the nominations 
of Messrs. 


of the Federal 


Warburg and Jones as members 


Reserve Board, it runs far 


points 


to an attitude on the part of the President 


which, if not new, he has not hitherto as 
sumed, and to a party policy which, so far 
as he is able to dictate it, will be some- 
thing like a radical change for the Demo 
crats. After all the vehement denunciations 
of iarge business compani and tl man 
| agers, we now have it, on the President's 
word, that “the vast majority of t men 
;} connected with what we hav ym Lo ill 
big business are honest, incorruptible, and 
patriotic.” Can such .things overcome the 
heads of corporations like a summer cloud 
without their special wonder? Wut more is 
to come. The President distinctly speaks 
of an alliance. Not only must the Demo 
cratic party be thought of as no enemy to 
business, big or little, but it is now the 
duty of statesmen to seek in every way to 
coéperate with business men of ability and 
character, with the aim to use “every force 
for the upbuilding of legitimate business.” 
If Big Business asks more than that, it 
must be hard to pleas: As a matter of 





fact, the reception given to t President's 


words, both by public men in Washington 


by 
that, if Mr. Wilson's declaration is 


and business men everywhere, shows 


sincere, 


it will not be with him a case of unrequited 
affection. 
Mr. Wilson speaks of our having reached 


elopment” which 





* 
62 
demands the adoption of such a policy as 
he suggests The phrase is vague. Prob- 


ably he left it so purposely. It might mean 
the stage of legislation by Congress which 
has been reached It might refer to the 
trade situation and the agricultural prom- 
ise It might have political bearings. Eith- 


er one, or all together, the result is much 


The 


with 


the same President who has so long 


charged austerely shunning the 


ts and the counsels of men engaged in 


the great industries and in commerce, who 


has been accused of Knowing nothing and 


made 
He 


very 


iring less about business, has now 


vhat is, in effect, a new departure. in- 


ind welcomes aid from the class 


ion on whom, it has been said. the doors 
Doubt- 
protest that 


But it 


White Hous been closed 
Wilson's 


have 


less. Mr will 


friends 


this means nor change in him 


vill be received by the country as a radical 


It will 
political 


change be thought of as an ob- 


vious coup—fairly Rooseveltian 


motives and effects of it will be 


talked 


Plenty of reasons for the President's move 


and the 


everywhere about 


lie on the surface. Business has been check- 


ed for some months, and the result has 
been, as was inevitable, to make the Ad- 
ministration unpopular The thing could, 
to be sure, be explained. There has been 
omething like a world-wide depression. 


American business has been no harder hit 


probably it has suffered less—than business 
n Germany and England and France and 
South America But an impatient people 
doesn't want explanations; it wants reme 
dis Moreover, the political calamity-howl- 
ers were abroad in the land. The Colonel 
eard the dismal notes, on his return, and 
promptly joined in the wailing. A wretched 
failure of an Administration, this, that 
couldn't assure prosperity, and see to it 
also that prosperity was “passed round”! 
President Wilson has taken no public no- 
tice of these ululations from the Colonel, 
but we may be sure that he has not over 
looked them In laying down broadly his 
new programme of codperation with Big 
Business, he may be thinking of a “turning 
point’ in the sense that the time has now 


to turn and rend his political enemies 
The chief 


vith the President's policy of seeking friend 


com 


question to ask in connection 


relations with Big Business is whether 


it 


ly 


right On this 


be 


it is in elf sound and 


point there can hardly two minds. 


Prejudice 
real thought cannot 


may dissent from the policy, but 


A millionaire is a citl- 


zen for a’ that 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The Nation 


eration by a government that is built upon 
the conciliation and union of all interests. 
In all this, the President is walking on firm 
This is the 
second and minor question which many will 


ground. But will he succeed? 
be debating. There can be no sure answer 
to it except the event. Already Mr. Wilson 
has succeeded to this extent, at least, that 
he has shown to the country that he has 
an open mind. To some people he will have 
revealed, also, that he is no child in poli- 
That his Administration is at present 
Wheth- 


er he can recover his popularity, we shall 


tics. 
unpopular, he must be fully aware. 
see. It has been said of English statesmen 
that they are often able to overcome an in- 
tense temporary unpopularity, provided that 
the public has faith in the stanch sincerity 
of their Whatever else Ameri- 
cans think of Woodrow Wilson, they believe 


character. 


he is honest. 


RHAPSODY AND REVOLUTION. 
The leading place in the Atlantic Month- 
ly for July is given to “A Message to the 
Middle Deming. As- 
suming that the initials “E. S.,” attached to 


by Seymour 


Class,” 
the appended article, “A Reply,” are those 
of Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, this place is assign- 
ed to Mr. Deming’s article not because the 
editor regards the “Message to the Middle 
Class” as a sound one, but because it is elo- 
to arouse 
“should 
Certain 


moving, and calculated 
emotions whieh, oe a a 
make us better men and women.” 
it is that many of those who read Mr. Dem- 


quent, 


as says, 


ing’s appeal will be profoundly stirred by 
it; and they will be helped in recovering 
their mental balance by the reply of “E. S.,” 
which pits eloquence against eloquence, emo- 
tion against emotion. On the largest lines, 
too, it arrays facts against facts; for over 
Mr. Deming’s idealization of the 
movement of the the 
haves, and belittling of all that character- 
izes “middle class” standards and ideals, “E. 
S.” sets the ugly and sordid aspects of the 
one and the high attributes and the price- 
He 


does not, however, enter upon any discus- 


against 


have-nots against 


less historic achievements of the other. 


sion of the general truthfulness of the pic- 
ture Mr. Deming draws, or of the intellec 
tual integrity of his comments upon it; and 
it is the lack of such truthfulness, and the 
absence of such intellectual integrity, that 
the 

We may be swept off our feet 


constitute most essential weakness of 


the article. 


for a moment as we read it; but we pres- 


The fact that Interests are| ently realize that what we have been lis- 


large should not debar them from consid-'tening to is not an eloquent presentation 
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of the truth, but a rhapsody poured out by 
an enthusiast. 

Mr. Deming’s message, in a word, is that 
the “middle class,” instead of allowing 
themselves to be ground to powder between 
the upper millstone of the plutocracy and 
the nether millstone of the laboring classes, 
and instead of vainly striving to make 
themselves part of the selfish and tyran- 
nous little circle of the rich, cast in their 
lot frankly and whole-heartedly with the 
vast, human, kindly army of the poor: 

Does it ever occur to you that if your pity 

drew you to take sides with the oppressed, 
your unlooked-for reward would be a sudden 
and overwhelming power to end oppression? 
Does it ever occur to you that, once you 
joined forces with the poor (who, you have 
been told, cannot help you), together you 
would be suddenly invincible and need no 
longer dread each other—nor the. rich, nor 
poverty? 
Throughout the article, the “middle class” 
is represented as in a condition bordering 
on the desperate. Physicians, lawyers, teach- 
ers, persons employed in the various forms 
of salaried work of all kinds, persons en- 
gaged in business on their own account upon 
a moderate scale—all these classes of peo- 
ple are depicted as being shoved to the wall 
in merciless fashion. Yet there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that anything of 
this kind is true. It is true that the birth- 
rate in the “middle classes” has greatly de- 
clined; but that is quite as easily explained 
—in so far as the explanation is economic— 
by a rise in our demands for comfort, or 
ease, or luxury, or culture, or pleasure, as 
by a fall in the disposable means. As for 
the “high cost of living” upon which Mr. 
Deming lays as much stress as upon the de- 
clining birth-rate, it never occurs to him, or 
to any of the writers of his type, that this 
matter of high prices is an extremely re- 
cent phenomenon, that nobody knows how 
long this phenomenon may last, and that 
there is no reason to suppose that incomes 
in the “middle class,” as elsewhere, will not 
adjust themselves to it. Karl Marx is prov- 
ed to have been diametrically wrong in his 
predictions of the rapid disappearance of 
the middle class, made three-quarters of a 
century ago; but his error, based on broad 
and deep, though mistaken, considerations, 
was respectable. What the rhapsodists do 
is to make the same kind of prediction on 
the basis of loose assertions which hardly 
rise above the rank of tittle-tattie. 

But it is not in regard to the economic 
facts that the looseness which characterizes 
the rhapsodists is most seriously manifest- 
ed. They represent the society around them 
as hopelessly degraded, intellectually and 
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morally; a position which they find it easy 
to prove by the simple process of assuming 
that everybody who does not promote the 
revolution which they regard as necessary 
for the world’s salvation is either a knave, 
a coward, or a fool. “The ministers, poor 
fellows, are bursting with this message—if 
you would only untie the gag’; so much for 
them. “If your paper ventured to tell you” 
this, that, and the other which, of course, 
Mr. Deming knows to be true, “you would 
stop a paper which printed such seditious 
blasphemies.” As for the colleges, “to ex- 
pect them to assume a moral leadership 
which would instantly pitch them into con- 
flict with the rich testator whose favor they 
are obliged to win is to expect fire to be 
wet.” That preacher, or editor, or college 
professor may actually be quite honest and 
intelligent, and even courageous, though 
taking a different position from his on the 
state of the world, does not seem to occur 
to Mr. Deming’s mind as a possibility. 
How 
the capacity to see anything straight may 
Mr. 


ing complains that “the radical clubs in the 


this state of mind interferes with 


be illustrated by two instances. Dem- 


colleges were started, not by the faculty, but 
by the students’”—a remark absurd enough 
the start 


but 


faculties do not 
clubs; 


in itself, since 


either conservative or radical 


still more absurd when one considers that | 


the movement towards economic radicalism | 


among the educated classes in this country 
—and especially among the students them- 
selves—has been in very large measure cre- 
And speak- 
ing of newspapers, Mr. Deming says: “The 


ated by university professors. 
prophet Isaiah might speak to them with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and the 
papers would record that 
Well, we don’t 


know how much space the newspapers might 


morning 
prophet Isaiah also spoke.’ ”’ 


give to the prophet Isaiah; but if we were 
called upon to name the person who, next 
to the President of the United States, has 
been getting most space in the newspapers 
in the past few months for anything he 
might happen to say, we should be inclined 


to guess that it was Upton Sinclair. 


ol R MILITARY PROPAGANDISTS. 


President Wilson’s taking Gen. 


officers who took part in the famous Cara- 
bao Society dinner. The indiscretions of 
our generals in their public utterances are 


not, we believe, paralleled anywhere else 


They do not realize, or at least many of ' 


‘the | 


| 
a 
Evans to task for indiscreet post-prandial | 
remarks is in line with his rebuke to the | 


Nation 


‘The 


| 
i them do not, that a man who dons the uni- 


| form thereby ferfeits many of the privileges 


|} of the free-born American citizen; he has to 


|} submit to discipline, to being ordered about 


| 


by others no better than himself; he virtual 


ly forfeits his right to vote and to take part 


in politics, with the right publicly to crit- 


icise our Government. These things may be 


hardships to some natures, but no one is 


compelled in this country to be a soldier. If 


one voluntarily enters the profession, he 


must take the disadvantages with the ad- 





vantages. 
Just how far an officer may go in his pub 


| lic utterances is everywhere a difficult ques 





tion. In Germany the rule seems to be that 
if you wear the “gay coat” you may say 
with impunity pretty much everything you 
want to, provided you criticise others than 
your own class and the army. You may call 
a Socialist any kind of name you please, 


and all will be well; you may even run your 


civilian after you have 


all will 


sword through a 
exasperated him into striking you; 


still be well. It is only when one begins to 


find fault with the service, or to doubt the 


wisdom of the existing social order, that dis 


ciplinary measures are encountered. Even 


if one is merely a retired officer, punishment 


follows speedily. 


to be as autocratic and as militaristic as 


one chooses. No officer can go too far to 


}suit the powers that be in upholding the 


more sacrifices from every other class in 


the nation, in order that the military may 


be supported in greater and greater state 


| 
| 


|and power. In the name of war and peace, 


|national honor and greatness; by the fear 


| 


of other people’s greed and ambition, the 


| doubters are put down and the public lulled 
into stupid acceptance of it all by the assur- 
overlords are 


spe- 


| ance that these military 
| 


| cialists alone what is 


competent to judge 
| best for the country. 

| How shall it be in a republic? 
| be the attitude of the 


|cer who believes that the country is bound 


American army offi- 


straight for perdition because, instead of 


500,000 men under arms, we have only 80,- 
000; who feels that we are courting national 


| 
 atsaster because we do not have at least 
‘half a million regulars, a National Guard of 
150,000, a reserve of 100,000 graduates of the 
regulars, military drill in every college, and 
rifle clubs in every hamlet? Must he choke 


emotions? 


down his Is he to be treated 
like Cassandra and have his dire proph- 
ecies of evil entirely ignored, or suppress- 
ed, when he can see a frightful débécle like 


that of Sedan so plainly ahead of us? Or 


There is complete license | 


military caste, or in demanding more and | 


What shall | 


(5-3 


allowed to agitate, to express 


shall he be 
his views on all public occasions, to publish 


his beliefs in special organs, to carry on a 


propaganda for this, to him, all-important 
reform? Is the army officer not expert 
s he not alone competent to adv like @ 
doctor on medical matters, a lawyer i 
things legal, an engineer in his particular 
field of knowledg: 

These questions are by no means academ 
ic, for we are witnessing at Washington the 
rise of a most powerful army and navy 


clique, and a determined effort to rouse the 


military spirit in this country There is be 


ing carried on in such publicatio: i ‘ 
nfantry Journal a vigorous propa ida for 
more men, more regiments, more brigads 

There is an effort being made to iniluence 
the writing of American history so that it 
shall be treated from the military point of 
view; and the American Historical Assoeia 
tion has fallen in line to the extent of offer 
ing a prize for military essay T) ! 


of the agitation for a huge navy ough 


the Navy League and in dozen 


ways, is well understood by those who fo 


low its course. Our undergraduat: ire 


ing drawn in through summer « ip " 
National Guard lobby of great influence 
with the press has arisen And some of our 


| generals, like Leonard Wood and Tasker H 


Bliss, go up and down the country urgin 


more arms, more with- 


publicly more n 


Doctrine seems of slight importance com 


drawals of men from productive employ: 
ment. 

To our mind, Mr. Wilson could not easily 
| render a greater service than sternly ts 
| check all this militaristic campaign, The in- 
| discretion of Gen. Evans anent the Monroe 
} 

| 


pared to the systematic efforts to aggrandize 


the military and naval establishments I 


| expert argument must not be allowed to 
| prevail Nearly every army or navy officer 
| stands to profit by every increase in his sei 
vice, or its power, and no experts tha ve 
know of are so uncertain of their science 


and dissatisfied with its every advanes 
these. Nobody ever heard of an army or 
| navy officer who thought any nation had 
| troops or ships enough; if there are excep 


| tions, they are too few to count German 


|enormously increased her army last year, 


| but her generals cry for more troops to-da 
| No other experts are so curicusly out of 


itouch with the constructive civilian life of 
| 


they care not wh 


ja nation as the military; at 


| the Treasury burden for wars past or pres- 


;ent may be; if it is 70 cents ont of every 


dollar, as with us to-day, why, theirs fs still 


the ery of the daughters of the horke-leech. 
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If necessary, every other cause may suffer; 
they wish hundreds of millions each year to 


prepare for war. For scientific war-preven- 


tion in other ways they care not at all; and 
while their doctrine is peace by virtue of be- 


ing armed to the teeth, consciously or not 


it is war that the majority desire (fewer in 


our army than any other), because it is 


through war only that imperishable mill- 


tary reputations are made. It would be un- 


just to cite Capt. Hobson as a typical mili- 


tary 
unbalanced as to write himself down a joke, 


or worse. Yet he sees eye to eye with our 


military propagandists, to whose determin- 


ed efforts to exalt 


attention should be directed. He would 


Son 
be thoroughly justified, in our judgment, in 


rebuking the big-army campaigners among 


our generals, besides stopping their militar- 


istic propaganda and that of their subordi- 


nates, 


COUNTING THE COUNTRY’S WORKERS. 


That Truth is at the bottom of a well is 


a saying much older than the United States 


Census; but it certainly derives added sig 


nificance from the difficulties which one 
necessarily encounters in grappling with 
that vast apparatus of statistics. Nor do | 
we say this in a fault-finding spirit, though 
we do believe that by devoting more ear- 
nest attention to those things which make | 
for facility in the use of the statistics the | 


value of the Census publications might be 


ver ‘rreatly increased The difficulties we 


have more especially in mind at this mo- 
ment are those expressly arising from the 
of the Censu authorities to 
i thre rk from year to year, and 
dee » decade in effort that is clearly 
pra but which nevertheless car- 
I it ! ndous drawback of of 
ten ‘ i ometimes com- 
part or ft most fundamental sort 
edith ' ints or impossible, Perhaps 
no toft Cen is of greater and more 
t tt} 1 that relating to the 


( tions of the people, classified tn all 


th i that are pertinent; and 
our f { | chiefly in what 

iy indicate the tendencies of the 
t lo know what percentage, for exam 
ple. of femak ire ¢ iced In “gainful oe 
cupations,” or in a particular division of 
t occupations, Is interesting; but of far 


greater interest is the question how this per 


centage compares with what it was ten 
years, or twenty years, ago. And if the 
cle feetione. or the Wwetrvections getven to 


prophet, for he has been so wild and| 


their own class Mr. Wil-| 


Nation 


‘The 


the enumerators, have materially changed, 
one must walk extremely warily in making 
the comparison. 

In the brief summary issued for the press 
of the results of the census of occupations 
for 1910, it is stated that in that year the 
number of children from 10 to 15 years of 


age engaged in gainful occupations was 


1,990,225, being 18.4 per cent. of all children 
of those ages, while in 1900 the number was 
1,750,178, or 18.2 per cent.; and the follow- 


ing important remark is added: 


| 

The increase from 1900 to 1910 in the num- 
ber, and hence in the proportion, of all chil- 
dren 10 to 15 years of age engaged in gainful 
fined to children engaged 
the increase 
34.8 per cent., for both sexes; 
for the males; and 
per cent., for the females 
There was a m decrease from 1900 to 
1910 in the number of children 10 to 15 years 
of age engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. 
This decrease was 129,236, or 18.8 per cent., for 
| both sexes; 77,666, or 19 per cent., for the 
18.5 per cent., for the 





pursuits, where 


| 

|} occupations was con 
| 

jin agricultural 

| 

| 


was 369,283, or 
| 166,394, or 19.5 per cent., 
202,889, or 97.9 


irked 


|males; and 51,570, or 


females. 

of child labor, as 
usually this is 
sufficient to prevent false conclusions from 
being drawn—sufficient to indicate that, so 
far from child labor being on the increase 
it has dimin- 


So far as the question 


understood, is concerned, 


in non-agricultural callings, 
ished by a large amount absolutely and by 


a most impressive amount as a matter of 


proportion. For it must be noted that this 
decline of 19 


child workers was made in the face of an 


per cent. in the number of 


|inerease of more than 20 per cent. in the 


| population: which means that the propor- 


tion of workers from 10 to 15 years of age 


to the whole number of children of those 


ages was only two-thirds as great in 1910 as 


it was ten years earlier. 


But turning 


the summary is based, we find that the in- 


troductory statement clearly and candidly 


points out that the apparent increase in the 


figures for the agricultural occupations 


is so largely due to a change in the method 


the Census as to make it in the 


doubtful 


of taking 


highest degree whether there was 


uny real increase at all; and this remark 


applies with even greater force to the enu- 


meration of women in agricultural pursuits 


than of children in those pursuits. We can 


not go into details; suffice it to say that the 


matter turns chiefly on the greater strict- 


ness of the instructions given to the enumer- 





to the big volume on which | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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over 1900, a result manifestly impossible as 
a matter of actual fact. The whole sub- 
ject is treated with entire fairness in the 
Census report, and an attempt is made to 
estimate the correction which ought to be 
applied so as to make the comparison accu- 
rate. In the domain of manufactures, trade, 
transportation, etc., this cause of error does 
not operate to any serious extent. In enu- 
merating persons who work for wages, or 
are otherwise regularly employed upon a 
business bgsis, there is little room for un- 
certainty. 

Of the whole body of workers for gain in 
1910, according to the tables, 21.2 per cent. 
were females, as against 18.3 per cent. in 
1900; and, in spite of the allowances of 
which we have been speaking, these figures 
probably represent with a fair degree of cor- 
rectness the actual increase that has taken 
in the proportion of woman work- 
Of individual items of interest there 
is a great multitude. Thus, one is struck 
with the fact that under the general head 
“Domestic and Personal Service” there are 
set down 2,620,000 females in 1910, as against 
2,095,000 in 1900, an increase of half a mil- 
lion, or 25 per cent., while the country’s 
population increased only 21 per cent.; but 
this does not mean a sudden rush into the 
ranks of female domestic servants, whose 
number has increased by only 140,000, or 11 
per cent. Under professional service, the 
number of females rose from 828,000 to 
1,152,000, or 39 per cent.; and the separate 
heads under this are of more than ordinary 
The most striking showing is that 


place 


ers. 


interest. 
of the women physicians and surgeons, who 
have almost doubled their numbers, being 
nearly 14,000 in 1910, as against somewhat 
more than 7,000 in 1900; lawyers are only 
> 


1,300, but their gain in the decade was 33 


per cent. Of architects we find 302 set down 


| for 1910, as compared with only 100 in 1900. 


Along with this goes the astonishing in- 
crease in Draughtsmen, and 
Inventors,” from 941 to 2,828; but when one 
casts his eye upon the corresponding figures 
for males, and finds that the jump there was 
almost as great—from 18,943 to 46,485—one 
suspects that the classification imp has been 
at work at this point. It is with the Census 
figures as it is with so many other things 
in this troublesome world—if we wish to be 
sensible, we must steer a course between 


“Designers, 


taking a thing at its face value, and incon- 


ators for the present Census to inelude all tinently throwing it into the ditch. The 


women and children engaged in farm work 


lon their home farms. Thus it turned out 


| that the number of “female farm laborers” 


lin 1010 chowed an increase of 129 per cent. 





Census is valuable, indeed it is invaluable; 
but in using it we must constantly keep 
about us both our judgment and our con- 


ectence. 
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Foreign Correspondence 





THE EXODUS FROM LONDON—THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE AUTOMOBILE—W0O- 
MEN'S PAPERS—LORD BRYCE AT OX- 
FORD. 

Lonpon, July 5. 

The more London grows, the smaller it be- 
comes. For it,.expands nowadays by sending 
its own citizens over the border into neigh- 
boring counties, and thus reducing its popu- 
lation figures. Within the decennium 1901- 
1911 there was a net loss of more than half 
a million persons by migration from the ad- 
ministrative county of London. During this 
period the region immediately outside London 
recorded a net gain by migration of 363,000. 

These figures are given in a remarkable 
collection of London statistics just issued by 
the London County Council. It is the sort of 
book which every one who makes arithmetic 
his hobby will take with him to the seaside 
for his holiday reading. It tells him how 
many volumes are lent every year by the 
public libraries, how many meals are supplied 
free to necessitous children, how much seat- 
ing accommodation is provided by the thea- 
tres, how many persons take a dip in the pub- 
lic baths, how many weights and measures 
are examined by the inspectors, how many 
hours of sunshine London enjoys week by 
week, which of the metropolitan borough 
has most bachelors, and which of them the 
fewest widowers. 

In spite of the density of population, near), 
9 per cent. of the total area of London is 
occupied by parks and open spaces, but the 
proportion varies greatly in the different 
boroughs. More than 25 per cent. of West- 
minster is open space, whereas congested 
Shoreditch has less than 2 per cent. The 
County Council agids notably to the attraction 
of the open spaces under its control by pro- 
viding music during the summer. Every 
Thursday evening bands employed by the 
Council are playing in twenty-five diffe ‘ent 
parks and recreation grounds. On Sunday 
evenings the number rises to thirty-three 
Most of these bands are hired, but three of 
them—two military and one orchestral—are 
kept up by the Council itself. 

Not only is the central London of a few 
hundred years ago rapidly disappearing, but 
even the suburbs of the early Victorian era 
are being destroyed. This week the home 
of Ruskin's childhood at Herne Hill has been 
in the hands of the housebreaker. The house 
was bought by Ruskin, senior, when his son 
John was four years old. The room below the 
nursery was the study in which the first 
volume of “Modern Painters” was written. 
Even within his own lifetime Ruskin deplored 
the vulgarization of this district by the erec- 
tion of crude villas in place of the fine old 
merchants’ residences with long gardens. 


Of late years the automobile has immense- 
ly atcelerated the disappearance of houses 
like Ruskin’s. The business man who is pros- 
perous enough to afford a residence of this 
type looks for it many miles further away 
from the city. Not only Herne Hill, but Den- 
mark Hill, where the Ruskins lived later, and 
the whole of the region round the Crystal 
Palace, are being completely changed in char- 
acter through the same cause. 

The hotel-keepers and tradesmen of Henley 
are beginning to realize the difference the 
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automobile is making during the regatta week. 
Formerly visitors to this great river festival 
made their home in the town itself for a few 
days, and exorbitant prices were paid for 
rooms. It is now the fashion to motor out 
from London day by day, returning each 
evening after the last heat has been rowed 
The houseboat, where little groups used to be 
entertained during the Henley week, has seen 
its best days. The motor launch is now far 
more popular—except with the local shop- 
keepers. 


It is remarkable that, although so many 
Englishwomen have taken up journalism as 
a profession, there does not exist in this coun- 
try a single woman's paper of the first class 
If one were to make a list of the dailies and 
weeklies that are conspicuous by their literary 
ability or by their influence on public opinion, 
no woman's paper would be included. This 


deficiency is the more notable when one 


thinks of the great vigor and enterprise of | 


the suffragist propaganda, which emphasizes 
the doctrine that women have important pub- 
lic interests of their own. No daily paper 
in the United Kingdom takes its editorial 
policy from a woman's direction. Women 
journalists are frequent contributors of spe 
cial articles, but editorially their influence on 
the daily press is less to-day than when Har- 
riet Martineau was a leader-writer on the 


Daily News and Frances Power Cobbe on the 


Echo. 

Among the weeklies, there are a few wo- 
men’s papers, published at sixpence, that have 
a large circulation and are paying properties 
But if they fairly represent the quality of 
women's thinking on public questions, the 
strongest anti-suffragist disbelief in women's 
political capacity is amply justified At the 


end of the week one may often see in some | 


of the daily papers a column of extracts from 
editorials in the new issue of the Spectator 
or the Nation and other papers of that type 


It is never thought worth while to reproduce | 
what any of the women's papers is saying} 


on any serious topic of the hour 
Dissatisfaction at this “failure of the wo- 

man’s press” was voiced last week by a 

woman correspondent of the Times, who 


complained of these papers for repre- 


senting the woman of to-day as “a poor thing, 


devoid of industry and 
without influence on her time.” The complaint 
has received so little support that one may 
doubt whether the discontent is shared by 
more than a very few women readers. In- 
deed, one of the ablest of women journalists, 
who writes for the British Weekly under the 
pseudonym of “Lorna,” comes boldly to the 
defence of the women’s papers for neglecting 
serious problems. “What do we really re- 
quire,” she asks, “from the ladies’ papers? 
Speaking for myself, I want, first, attractive, 


well-illustrated advertisements.” She _ then | 


goes on to tell how, supposing she has bought 
a new evening dress of pink brocade and 
wants a pair of brocaded shoes to match it, 
she turns to the current number of one of 
these weeklies, and finds a full page illus- 
trating the latest evening shoes, the prettiest 
buckles, the daintiest and most economical 
styles. She declares point blank that “the 
raison d’étre of the ladies’ weeklies is to cater 
almost entirely for the practical requirements 
of women.” 


The Oxford honorary D.C.L. degree would 
seem to be an eminently fitting recognition 


enterprise, utterly | 


of a public caree! like Lord UBry 


| distinction, however, is one that can never be 
his. Such is the penalty fa f 

youth. He won the Oxford DCL in the 
}ordinary way at the age of thirty-tw and 


the same university cannot confer the same 
degree on the same man a st nd tim on 
his admission to the doctorate in the rculty 


of law, a candidate receives from the vice- 


chancellor the privileze “lewendi, d 
}et cwtera omnia faciendi qua id statum 
| doctoris in eadem facultate pertinent.” That 


; authority cannot be conferred upon hit 


later. It would be like the re-ordination of 
a clergyman. So it happens that whil ther 
| British universities, as well as unis t in 
|America and Australia, can inecribe Lord 
Bryce’s name on the list of their honorary 
| D.C.L.’s or LL.D.'’s, his own alma mater-—-in 
|which he was for nearly a quarter of a cen 
tury a regius professor in that same facult 

is debarred. Luckily the modern degree of 
D.Litt. has provided a mean f i 

this disqualification in some measur¢ if it 
had existed forty or fifty years ag no doubt 


| Lord Bryce would have taken it, and thereby 


|} stopped up that avenue to future academik 


recognition. As he had not that opportu 


the University has been able, at thi ear's 
(‘ommemoration, to show its 
of its most eminent sons by confer pon 
j} him the honorary degree of doct 

m. iH 


(THE INNOCENT AMERICAN 
HIS RIGHT TO PAY INCOME) TAN AND 


| TO PROTECTION—ANOMALIES Or THI 
| STATE DEPARTMENT'S ATTITUDE 
| > j 
That the Government at Washi ton hould 
jhave a way of its own-——different f n the 
rest of the world—in carrying on its foreign 
| relations, is not wonderful it the results to 
| individual American citizens are metimes as 
good as a play. The latest sy ! ieht 
before the Paris civil courts on the iret of 
this month, with particular ) traordit 
| that they were at once cabled over and hi 
jalready received surprised id puzzled « 
| ment and answer from New \Y * 
not been cabled is the fact that our Gove 
ment has been steadily increasi it 
ito exercise powers in a foreign country which 
lforeign governments hav never ‘rece j 
| that it applies these claims to foreigi 
ling in their own country, as well as to Amet 
lican citizens living there, and that 
along with a more general contention | t 
residence abroad on the part { t ) 
lcitizens, if not a criminal offences 
wives the Washington Government tf i t 
to diminish and even abolish utterly the 
citizenship of these Ameri 
The former cases concern the United ‘ 
Treasury; the latter the Department of 
iThe former raise question: f internati il 
jlaw, particularly whether 
lean exercise police powers in the territ f 
another without the latter's consent the 
t 


jlatter suppose that the American Goveriumer 
| can read into its powers over American ci 

| sens something that is not mentioned in the 
American Constitution. And all these goy 

ernmental assertions of rights and powers 
which other governments do not enjoy have 
been steadily growing in the policy of Wash 
ington since William Marcy and Lewis Cass 
and other authorities of a time when it was 





still more important that we should exist na- 
tionall than internationally Of course, we 
ill start from the general principle which the 
poet Coleridge noted in the rising republic: 


I : Yankee nation 
In the biggest in creation! 

The present is a Treasury case, and it in- 
volves an American judge ordering an inter- 
national banker, under penalty of fine and | 
imprisonment for contempt of court, to do 
in Paris something which the Paris judge 


may punish him for doing as contrary to the 


French code. This legal wrangle may be com- 


promised; or the American who has been 
imprudent enough to try to do banking out- 
ide of America may have to pay the penalty 
That is comparatively unimportant, though 


the bank in question has been establisned in 


Pari under French law—for sixty years or 
more, to the great convenience of Americans 
travelling abroad This will naturally not 
ippeal to the Congressional authority who 
declared: “Good Americans stay at home!” 


The contention of the United States Trea- 

wider and deeper A poor American 
re make buys gowns in Paris, imports 
the United States, and insists on 
duties only on the 


payvil customs prices 


tated In the certificate which she has been 


, | to obtain from the American Consul 
in Pari The agents of the Treasury begin 
bes isserting that these certificates do not 
declare the enuine cost of the gowns—and 

» the Treasury Department has to turn itself 
into a detective agency in France to find out 
what the real cost was It finds out that the 
dressmaker paid her bills at the Paris branch 

American bhant ind it demands of 
the American banker in New York that he 
produce the lady's bank account of Paris 
The Pari bank is a separate institution in 


French law and is not allowed by French 


law to do anything of the kind Thereupon 


the I'nited States Treasury 


America and the American judge orders the 
inke in America to produce his Paris books, 
vhich teaches him that he may have erred in 
thinking he could do business outside of his 
vn country in the way citizens of other 
ire allowed to do What is more 

important is that the agents of the United 
tate Treasury have been trying to teach 
for ners themselves a similar lesson How 
it ha been received may be judged from 


extracts of an article In the Journal of Swisa 


lssociationa 


ince the beginning of the year, St. Gall 

(capital of the Swiss canton and an exporting 

of embroidered cotton goods) has had 

(Comm ion sent by the United States Trea 

iry to proceed to an examination of the 
betimine hooks of the exporters of the city 

in virtue of paragraph U (section 3) of the 


new American Tariff law. Lately, in a “friend- 


tatives of the embroidery jndustry and export 
trade of St. Gall, the president of this Ameri 
in Commission drew the attention of those 


present to this fact “They would do well 
to hand over their business books and papers 
to the Commission, keeping nothing back for 
! refusal might become harmful to their 
inte | ie 
| have not space to relate the tenoring and! 
! lectin if Washington of the interests of 
America thernmselves when they wish to do 
rt trade, resulting from ill-made commer 
ial awreements In consequence of such tariff 
law tut a similar original and regardless 
way of treating American citizens who exer 
el their natural rights as men to live abroad, 


often while working for American interests, 


brings suit in} 


Nation 


‘The 


| States Department of State under all Adminis- 
trations. 
First, the expatriated American was de- 


citizenized—on the ground that the Constitu- 





| chon allows no difference to be made between 
| naturalized and native-born. An exasperated 
| American in Paris once scattered widely visit- 
ling-cards with this monumental inscription 
| from a letter of William R. Day, then Secre- 
| tary of State, and now Associate Justice of the 
| Supreme Court of the United States: 

“Americans voluntarily residing ,permanent- 
ly abroad forfeit all right to the protection of 
this Government!” 

In all countries of Europe, it is only after 
due process of law—and then under most 
explicit restrictions—that any business man 
can be obliged to produce his books and pa- 
pers, and that for judicial examinations only 

yet here were the agents of a foreign 
treasury demanding the production of books 
unconditionally 
Naturally, the 
Swiss Employers’ Association remarked: “We 
very much doubt whether the president of 
such a Commission would dare to use such 
Probably not 


and accounts of this kind 
and under threat of penalties. 





peg-s0r—e in Paris and Berlin.” 
j in Berlin, but in Paris diplomatic complaints 
|}have already been formulated on the part 
lof the French 1907, an 
| entiveia new regulation was issued by the 
| State Department, this time based precisely 
on this distinction between naturalized and 


Government In 


|; native-born citizens—but it was still denied to 
native-born American citizens, whom will or 
necessity constrained to continuous residence 
abroad, that they had constitutional rights to 
protection from the Government at Washing- 
ton as American citizens. From time to time, 
instances of the application of this power of 
| the State Department to diminish or annihi- 
|late the citizenship of Americans have been 
made known, some comic and others pathetic 


and sometimes even tragic. 
Clearly, other governments cannot ac- 
|} knowledge that American residents are men 
without a country by virtue of a decision of 
|} the United States Department of State—and 
certainly the American Constitution, while it 
speaks of naturalizing citizens, never men- 
tions a power of decitizenizing them. This 
gives all the more zest to the latest pro- 
nouncement in the shape of a letter from 
Secretary Bryan in answer to the American 
(hamber of Commerce of Paris. The latter 
“wrote to the State Department at Washing- 
ton, in the hope of determining, with as much 
precision as possible, the question of the 
status of Americans having a foreign resi- 
dence.” To this Mr. Bryan replied (March 


18 of this year): 


You inquire particularly: “Will the fact of 


: their having paid such tax 1e . , 
ly conversation” with the principal represen- | I ‘ (the income tax) 


and the receipt therefor be considered as evi- 
dence of American citizenship, and _ entitle 
therm in foreign lands to the protection of the 
United States and the delivery to them on 
demand of a passport?” Your letter appears 
to relate to both native and naturalized Amer 
icans The payment of this income 
tax will also be considered in deciding the 
question of the right to the continued pro- 
tection of this Government in cases of native 
\merican citizens who have resided abroad for 
a period so long that the natural presumption 
may be held to have arisen that they have 
thandoned this country! 


“Natural against a written 
Constitution! No wonder that, alone among 
the nations, canny Germany has just accepted 
for the United States the John Quincy Adams 
interpretation of the “most favored nation 


presumption” 








United 


policy of the 


may tbe noted in the 


clause”! 8. D. 
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Civil War Literature 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


[We begin this week the publication of a series of 
four articles, by Mr, Adams, suggested by Lord New- 


ton’s recent Life of Lord Lyons.*—Ep. Tae Nation.) 


I. 

Lord Lyons has pressed a point, and the 
easiest way for Mr. Seward to dispose of it 
is to yield what is asked. To a mortify- 
ing extent Lord Lyons shapes and directs, 
through the §ecretary of State, an erroneous 
policy to the Government. This is humiliating 
but true. Lord Lyons is cool and sa- 
gacious, and is well aware of our premier’s in- 
firmities, who in his fears yields everything 
almost before it is asked. 

Thus wrote Gideon Welles, at the time 
Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of 
President Lincoln. The statements relate 
to events occurring in 1862 and 1863, the 
critical period of the Civil War. That they 
are in all respects historically correct, or 
that the belief expressed as to the exces- 
sive influence of the British Minister in 
Washington at that time on the American 
Secretary of State is justified by the facts, 
few will credit who have made a study of 
the records. It nevertheless admits of no 
question that the presence of Lord Lyons 
in Washington during the first three years 
of the Civil War was of vital moment for 
the Union cause. Indeed, it might not be 
unsafe to say that, had Lord Lyons been a 
diplomat of another character, and differ- 
ently disposed—taking, for instance, that 
view of the situation and exercising that 
influence on the Government of Great Brit- 
ain which actually were taken and exer- 
cised at the time on the Government of 
Louis Napoleon by Mercier, the French Min- 
ister—it is not unsafe to say that, in such 
case, the development of events now become 
historical would have been seriously affect 
ed. We cannot, of course, tell exactly how 
or to what extent they would have been af- 
fected: nevertheless, a thorough study of 
the situation as it existed from the episode 
of the Trent down to the stoppage of the 
Laird Rams in September after Gettysburg, 
can hardly fail to cause grave doubts wheth- 
er, had another than Lord Lyons—some 
diplomat of Mercier’s type—then filled the 
position occupied at Washington by him, in- 
tervention by European governments in our 
struggle would not in some form have been 
inevitable. If attempted, such action could 
hardly have failed to result in a breaking 
of the blockade, and by allowing to the Con- 
federacy the egress of cotton and the in- 
gress of arms and munitions, would have af- 
fected the situation and its outcome to an 
extent now impossible of measurement. 

Any life of Lord Lyons would, therefore, 
hardly fall to be of interest as part of our 
Civil War literature; and it so chances that 
for reasons little understood, but presently 
to be explained, Lord Newton’s Life has a 
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peculiar interest, as also historical value. 
It affords a glimpse, at once suggestive and 
provoking, of a wealth of historical mate- 
rial, a knowledge of which we are as yet 
almost wholly without. Of it Lord Newton 
gives an instalment—an instalment merely; 
but it is an instalment the significance of 
which has not been appreciated. 

It comes about in this wise: We hear a 
great deal, from those interested in histori- 
eal research, of public archives and access 
thereto, and of dates arbitrarily fixed by 
the various Foreign Offices at which those 
archives have been, or are to be, laid open 
to the investigator. It is, however, some- 
what surprising to learn, as we do learn 
from Lord Newton’s book, that, so far at 
least as the Foreign Office of Great Britain 
is concerned, the papers there to be found 
are of somewhat secondary importance. A 
knowledge of the true inwardness of any 
given situation of a certain sort must be 
looked for elsewhere. The papers on file 


| 
| 
| 


| dential. 
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munications, often colloquial and intimate, 


and invariably written with his own hand 
by either Secretary or Minister, did not 
come under the eyes 
copies of them were, as a rule, kept; 
they were looked upon by both writer and 
recipient as altogether personal and confi- 


and 


fore, had his own private files, separate from 
the official files of Embassy or Foreign Of 
fice. The Secretary had his similar 
files; and, when each retired from office, he 
carried his private files with him. Not be 
longing to the Public Offices, these files were, 
nevertheless, affected, so to speak, by a pub 
lic interest; and, while the originals could 
only be found either among the private pa 
pers of the whilom Foreign Secretaries or 
Ambassadors, it was, and is, distinetly un- 
derstood that no historical use can be made 
of this material except with the consent and 
approval of both the family of the Minister 
or Ambassador in question, and of the For- 


also 


in the Foreign Office are even intended at | eign Office. 


times to deceive. The statement is some- 
what startling. How, then, did such a state 
of affairs come about? 
curious—-English! 

at least two centuries now—indeed, 
ever since the British Foreign Office 


its present form—a singular custom as to 


For 


correspondence has prevailed in connection 
with it—a custom in no wise generally un- 
derstood. As Parliament, far back in the 
eighteenth century—during, in fact, the 
Walpole epoch—gradually assumed the large 
state-functions it has since developed, the 
practice grew of calling on those constitut- 
ing the Ministry for papers relating to 
events connected with foreign affairs, espe- 
cially correspondence. The modern Blue 
Book thus gradually assumed shape. As 
this practice grew, its inconveniences made 
themselves felt. Both the Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs and those with whom he was 
in correspondence wrote under a sense of 
restraint. As the British diplomatic service 
was constituted, this, not unnaturally, re- 
sulted in two forms of correspondence and 
sets of records—first, the usual official ex- 
changes, including instructions and dis- 
patches subject to Parliamentary call, and 
so at any time likely to be made public 
through the Blue Book. Meanwhile, on the 
other hand, a private interchange of let- 
ters, frequently familiar in tone as between 
old friends and perhaps relatives, would be 
going on between the British representa: 
tives at certain of the foreign courts and 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs. This was 
the case more especially in time of exigency. 
The formal dispatches, constituting the 
great mass of the correspondence—95 per 
cent. of it, perhaps—were regularly filed in 
the official archives of the Foreign Office: 
and there they are now. The private com- 
munications, however, coming from the 
more important embassies and relating to 
critical situations, were considered as _ be- 
longing to the Chief Secretary for the time 
being. This gradually became a regular and 
recognized system; and these private com- 


took | 


| 


The explanation is | 





and under- 
Referring 


Such were the British 
standing. Such they 
to it, Mr. Julian Corbett, in recently editing 


usage 


now are. 


of subordinates. No 


| 


| 


| 


The Minister or Ambassador, there-| 


| 


G7 


official habits, he 
voluminous but 
Norfolk House 


and not on blue 


him. Familiar with his 
has had free access to his 
well-ordered papers in the 
receptacies. Upon 
books and official formalities, hi 


them 
biography 


is based. Hence the importance of this 
publication in connection with the inner 
diplomatic history of our Civil War of 
course, for such use as he has made of these 
intimate, semi-official papers, Lord Newton 
had the sanction of the British Foreign Of 
fice. 


Unfortunately, Newton was not associat 


ed with Lord Lyons during the latter's 
| American experience That covered what 
was, from an international point of view, 
ithe most diplomatically interesting period 
in our entire history; and the position held 
by Lord Lyons was the most important in 
the diplomatic service It is this which 
makes a Life of Lord Lyons, based, not on 


the private papers of the second Earl of | 
Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty be- 


tween the years 1794 and 1801, speaks as fol- 


lows: “Intimate as they 


a | 
are, going dee per | 


into the well-springs of history than do the} 


regular official documents, such papers sel-| 
dom or never find their way into the public} 


archives of the kingdom, and but for the 


action of the Society and the publie spirit of 
their owners would remain almost inaccessi 


ble to students. 
The Lyons papers, including the personal 


correspondence between Lyons, while in 


| ing 


Washington, and Earl Russell, then Foreign | 


Secretary, were, though sixty years later, 
similar in character to those referred to by 
Mr. Corbett. in his papers, 
Lord Lyons was most systematic. Unspar 
ing of himself in the 
habit was to make copies in his own hand 
of his more intimate letters to those at the 
head of the English Foreign Office during 


his long political career. Lord Lyons died 


care of 


in London, at the residence of his nephew, | 


the Duke of Norfolk, on December 5, 1887, 
and his papers are now in Norfolk House. 
Lord Newton, the second bearer of the title, 
and an Oxford man—then known as “Tom” 
Legh—entered the diplomatic service under 
Lord Lyons at Paris in 1880. Now an aetive 
member of the House of Lords, he 
what noted for the humor which he at times 
injects, in a way peculiarly his own, into 
the proceedings of that essentially sedate 
body. A suggestion of this crops out in 
his “Life of where he prints a 
brief note from his principal to a brother 
diplomat, reading as follows: “I have set- 
tled that jerne on the 
28th, and I hope you will like him. He is 
clever and well informed, though some peo- 
ple think he does not look it” (II, 220). The 
future Lord Newton, coming know 
his chief grew to entertain a 
most profound and sympathetic respect for 


is some- 


Lyons,” 


Legh is to be at 


thus to 


personally, 


also, | 


blue-books or official documents, but on the 


private papers left by him, a noticeable ad 
dition to our Civil War historical material 
The single difficulty is that, unlike the 
Diary of Welles in this respect, we here ana 
as yet get only excerpts and glinaps« These 
are, however, suggestive In fact, so far a 
it goes, Lord Newton's book is of first-cla 

importance in its bearing on the Civil War 


Belonging to a distinguished naval fam 


ily, the Second Baron and First Viscount 


the age of ten serv 
Nature 


and Earl Lyons was at 


ing as an honorary midshipman 


had, however, obviously meant him to be a 
and his maritime life fort 


\ kindly 


bureaucrat; unate 


ly came to an early close fate 


decreed that he was not doomed to live his 
life out a 
then to 


quently, in 


round pez ina hole (;0- 
Winchester 


1838, 


quare 
School he subse- 


took a degree at Christ 


Church, Oxford, being apparently, as Lord 
| Newton says, at that period, “a quiet, well 
behaved, hard-working youth, living care 
Mrutiy upon a modest allowance, and greatly 

attached to his parents and family.” Ap- 


matter of labor, his 





pointed first an attaché to the Mission to the 
Papal Court, he the 
for 
favorite of 


seems from beginning 


to have been, some reason, probably a 


John Ru 
War 


family one, a Lord 


our Civil 
head of the For 


Flor- 


subsequently, during 
and at the 
Remaining at 


sell, 
Ear! 
eign Office. 
ence until forty-one years of age, he was, in 
1858, For 


Russell, 


Rome or at 


offered by Lord Clarendon, then 


Secretary in the 


) 


Derby Cabinet, the 
offer which 


modesty, he 


elgn 


American Legation, “an with 


characteristic accepted with 


misgivings as to his compe 


considerable 
tence.” In the same month, through the 
death of his father, he 
peerage. On April 12, 
his letter of credence to Mr. Buchanan, 
President. Lord John Russell 
later assumed charge of the British 


Office, Palmerston-Russell 


succeeded to the 
1859, he presented 
then 
two months 
Foreign 


representing the 


Ministry, which in June, 1859, succeeded 
that of Lord Derby. Lord Lyons continued 
to hold the Washington position, with Rus 


sell as his chief, until early in December, 
1864, the time of Sherman's march 


Failing health 


through 


Georgia. then compelled his 





65 


thus represented 
during what 


Lyons 


Washington 


resignation Lord 


Great Britain at 


was, 


tries were concerned, the whole critical pe- 
for, at the time of his resignation, the 


riod; 
the Confederacy had practically 
diplomatic 
life at Washington, covering the delicate and 


collapse of 


} 


become a question of time. A 


dangerous period from April, 1859, to the| from driving their unholy trade.” 
Ap-| fair to add, 


December preceding the surrender at 


Nation 


The 


scribed the British attitude as it appeared to 


German eyes. “We sit by like a bloated 


so far as relations with foreign coun-| Quaker, too holy to fight, but rubbing our 


hands at the roaring trade we are driving in 
cartridges and ammunition. We are heaping 
up to ourselves the undying hatred of this 
that will henceforth rule the 


German race, 


| world, because we cannot muster up courage 


to prevent a few Brummagem manufacturers 
It is only 
however, that German censure 
was confined to England; the Americans, who 


pomattox, was necessarily trying to the| 
British Minister; for, as Lord Newton some-| exported arms in just the same way, were 
what innocently observes: }never denounced, but possibly this was due to 


It was difficult to discover an adequate ex- 
planation of the bitter feeling which, at that 
actuated the majority of the American 
against England; and it was still more 
was largely 


time 

people 
difficult to combat it, because it 
“and quite regardless of facts and 
reality it resulted from the 
caused by the civil 
which constituted the first check to a previ- 


unreasonable 
arguments In 
exasperation commotion 


ously uninterrupted course of progress and 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


the fact that they assumed a less self- 


righteous attitude (I, 344). 


Books and Men 





THE ONE SUBJECT. 


A woman was standing at the street-cor- 


prosperity, and the Americans, mortified and | ner, holding up a book so that every one 


angry, found it a relief to vent their ill-humor 


upon England, against whom they had an old 
grudge 

Belonging himself to a subsequent gener- 
ation—being, in fact, only eight years of age 
when our Civil War came to its close—Lord 
Newton manifestly is not familiar with the 
utterances maintained during 
that struggle by the English class te which 
he belongs It is also now a thing of the 
Had he been better acquainted with 
the tone of the London press and the pe- 
culilarly British social bearing during that 
period, he would have a more realizing sense 
of what might pass for a sufficing explana- 
of the feeling referred to. That atti- 
tude and expressed by a 
recurrence to the vigorous figure of speech 
once addressed by the late Baron Mawle as 
a rebuke to Sir Richard Bethel, subsequent- 
ly Lord Westbury, for his demeanor and lan- 
towards his professional opponents; 
he would, Mr. Justice Mawle observed, do 
well to remember that they were vertebrate 
creatures, while Sir Richard’s bearing to- 
wards them “could not be considered other- 


attitude and 


past 


tion 


tone can best be 


lage 


wise than offensive if assumed by the Al- 
mighty in contemplation of a black beetle.” 
The tone and attitude at that time habitual- 


ly used In England are, both to English and 


Americans, now simply inconceivable. They 


were those of unrestrained and studied in- 
sotence. Though in no way personally fa- 
millar with that particular phase of what 


Tennyson termed the “stony British stare” 
and accompanying Lord Newton 
himaelf in the course of his diplomatic ex- 
with a not alto 


speech, 


perience came in contact 


gether dissimilar situation, which he de- 
acribes with that saving sense of humor al- 
ready referred to—the Franco-Prussian feel 


ing towards his country during the war of 
1870 


l'pon the whole, it is not surprising that our 
attitude provoked excessive irritation on their 
were continually harping on and 
deploring the iniquities of war, while per- 
fectly ready to make a handsome profit out 
of it by 
ihe late Sir 


part, for we 


selling anything to the belligerents. 
Morier admirably de- 


Robert 





could read the title. She had other copies 
of the same book in her left hand, and 
balanced in the crook of her elbow was 
a placard bearing the title, the name of 
the author (also a@ woman), and the price 
of the book. The woman's face wore a 
rather defiant expression, as if she might 


say: “You think this is unconventional, do 
you? It shocks you—now, doesn’t it? 
Prudes! Hypocrites! I dare to bring you 


the truth—do you dare read it?” 

She was in the full glare of the aun, 
which was very hot even at that late hour 
of the afternoon. The heat steamed up 
from the asphalt, but the woman had a 
martyr’s spirit, and she kept the hand hold- 
ing the book high above her head, like Lib- 
erty with her torch. I watched her for a 
few minutes, until I had to hurry for my 
train, but nobody bought the book, nobody 
gave to it or to her more than a passing 
glance. Yet ten or twenty years ago the 
same book, had it been written then, would 
have attracted a small crowd, even if ex- 
hibited in a shop window. Probably no 
woman could have been found to sell it on 
the street. The indifference of the passers- 
by marks the distance we have gone in a 
dozen years. 

If there was silence, prudishness, a con- 
spiracy to ignore the facts of sex, it has 
all been thoroughly dispelled. A _ blatant 
screaming has succeeded, and the subject 
is tiresome, past telling. A man who had 
one evening to spend in New York last sum- 
mer picked up a newspaper with a view to 
determining what play he should see. After 
a while he put down the paper with a groan. 
“There's nothing I care about,” he remarked, 
“nothing but white-slave plays and poison- 
needle dramas.” 

From the foolish extreme of silence the 
rush was made to the equally foolish ex- 
treme of noisiness. Children were distress- 
ingly ignorant once; many of them are be- 
coming painfully scientific. The conversa- 
tion of some of them sounds like excerpts 
from an obstetrical journal. As for the 
adults 
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“I sought refuge in conversation with the 
woman on my left,” says a man in a skit 
in “Vanity Fair,” by Anne O'Hagan. “She 
looked like the kind I used to know— 
pretty, vivacious, smartly dressed. We got 
along all right for a while, and by-and-by 
we came to the place when it seemed sea- 
sonable to say: ‘Why didn’t I know you 
before? Why didn’t I know you in time to 
enter the lists, at least?’ 

“She laughed, but she didn’t say ‘flatterer,’ 


or any of the old things like that. Instead, 
she remarked: 
“‘Speaking of sex-attraction, were the 


tribes in tle part of Africa you have been 
in polygamous or polyandrous” 

“That's what she said, ‘speaking of sex- 
attraction. We weren't speaking of sex- 
attraction at all. I wouldn’t speak of such 
a thing to a woman for the world! Tell 
me—we're old friends—we'’ve known each 
other since we were little shavers. Tell me 
what’s happened to this town? What's hap- 
pened to the women? What’s happened to 
conversation? To recreation? To the little 
arts, and graces, and follies of life? To 
flirtation?” 

“‘*What has happened,’ 
‘is the awakening of the social conscience. 


I informed him, 


_” 





Seven or eight years ago it was that sex 
must be eternally discussed in fiction and 
in the drama for reasons connected with 
art. Puritans were trying to stifle art. Then 
the same subject had to receive literary 
expression for sociological reasons, to preach 
and to teach. Less was said about the sti- 
fling of art. Now, the extreme novel and 
play of this type seem to be passing; the 
heroine shudders on the verge of the dis- 
reputable, but clings to doubtful respecta- 
bility. The wanton goes out, and the demi- 
vierge enters. A novel of the moment, which 
its publishers insist everybody is talking 
about, describes for several hundred pages 
how nothing really happened to the hero- 
ine. And its author—a full-grown man— 
completes the picture by gravely discuss- 
ing the women’s costumes which dressmak- 
ers are planning to name after his he- 
roine. 

“The fault of the French comic paper,” 
writes Mr. E. V. Lucas, “is monotony. Vol- 
taire accused the English of having sev- 
enty religions and only one sauce; my quar- 
rel with the French is that they have 
seventy sauces and only one joke. This 
joke you meet everywhere. Artists of dia- 
bolical cleverness illustrate it in colors ev- 
ery week; versifiers and musicians intro- 
duce it into songs; comic singers sing it; 
playwrights dramatize it; novelists and 
journalists weave it into prose. It is the 
oldest joke, and it is ever new. Nothing 
can prevent a Parisian laughing at it as if 
it were as fresh as his roll, his journal, or 
his petit Gervais. For a people with a 
world-wide reputation for wit, this is very 
strange; but in some directions the French 
are incorrigibly juvenile, almost infantine. 
Personally, I envy them for it. I think it 
must be charming never to grow out of 
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such an affection for indecency that even a MOON OF ISLAM. , Tr 
nursery Mishap can still be always funny.” , Alfred | ennyson 
That one subject may become monotonous, | *@" oUt and slow ts quenched the sheen of PERSONAL NOTES 
even when that subject is sex, does not ae ve ; 
playwrights. Because once the world did| — — ee ee ee ne ey 
pot talk about it enough, now it must talk/ ne pright no more. no more the blue Tennyson, bern on e 5th \ t 
of nothing else. There is a good deal of} {in Islam's plains, on hillsides and the mour 1809, was, as the almanac coun not quit 
inverted cant about this, as Sir Arthur Conan tain, five months older than Gladston: Bui in 
Doyle has pointed out. A certain class of The sleepless couch is haunted by vague! respect of vitality he was at least five years 
critics would infer that there is some subtle fear: | more worn-out \ friend who visited him 
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easy, and so essentially dramatic in many grief: H face was brown and wrin j 
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it is ever present. It is the easiest and Sadde gpa" ee this nicht without relier. | *tret« hed forth, lest peradventure it t 
cheapest of all methods of creating a spu- | be crushed in the grasp Alt 
rious effect. The difficulty does not lie in u rly autumn and there w , 
doing it. The difficulty lies in avoiding it.”|' Sudden rays of limpid light | room, Tennyson sat on a cou 
The masters of the frank and realistic], ae = concn “tert Sad a = - lover his ki und round bi 
novel, from Fielding to Eden Phillpotts, are| ©). white milk from bla 5 Miaeitiene ant the familiar old cloak fastened at the neck 
thoroughly understandable. Outside the pale ling th a brass frog. In the dite i 
of decency, but still no hypocrite, is the om ene en his works graced with his fri hee 
writer of intentional pornography. He is were hd man ete ee ia vears a cloak similar to thi 1 
not a humbug, at any rate. But the man or rill the spell's | sili the faded frayed garment. the thought atruck 
woman of little or no power, who forever Drips down gold of dr the visitor, “It may have b , eT 
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(“Du Sang sur la Mosquée”), and that his | , large | M done, I thi , 
General—Lyautey, “conqueror and peace- | nit bi ” thes M l publ I 
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tion in a letter for a preface: Fl p to tl cae fe cloak 1 broad-brimmed hat 
, 
- m eR SEeeS ete EEveR, on to his | These lines are among the first poems of ; ' , 
ai cet oo * '©)the book, centring in “Rabat the Victor cial ial ‘ oh ies 
It was then we read your vers« do you ious,” which has also a gentl onnet with it ‘ ( , 
remember? We—all of us—remember tl! |much local color: 1 in ( \ tl itt 
serene and kindly reading amid the cannon, | This hour ines . be u ‘ t! ler dat 1847, “wit i foot on « 
under the balls. | ne i lol the Matin elite ae is 
True, Gen. Lyautey is himself of the on ee d, | mee! Lum 
French Academy, which, moreover, had} \ second part is of “Fez the Holy,” with lvar ‘ie 
crowned one of the three volumes of poems | ™ore ell of powder, as in the sonnet onj| |} ould not than] ou } 
prevdously published by Capt. Droin; andj “One that was slain”: to thi ther world.” 
the first volume had been guaranteed to be! ‘The harle, wav: DODD A stor \t tl the 
poetry by a preface of Sully-Prudhomme, Straight on t! tle t, cli her hard| nearer town than T enha Ter ti 
who was a Nobel Prize poet as well as an | bea i frequent visitor to London, not un 
Academician. The third, more exotic still, is of remote| Known at the Cock in Fleet Street, wher 
The sample translated here tries only to| «ysorrakech the Red.” with the Blue Broth-| "@ 45 accustomed to take his “perfect pint 
keep the visual imagery, with fidelity to the | ....° «Gall te the Holy War”: | of port” from the hand of “the plump young 
language and its original flow. Ten stanzas |... Wrench are come. more numerous than | ¥@!ter.” Even in recent years he used to 
from twenty-five have been chogen for the | the flies irun up to London and wander about the 


sense: ! On camels’ corpses treets and parks. He avoided human-kind 





Nation 


TO ‘Lhe 


in London as he did at Hasiemere and at} withdrawing his pipe from his mouth, as 
his fortress in the Isle of Wight, both resi-| they were seated together in the little house 
dences being as jealously guarded from in-| in Cheyne Row, “when are you going to get 
trusion as if they were seraglios. Wherever) that pension for Alfred Tennyson?” 
he was met, whether in quiet country lanes “My dear Carlyle,” responded Milnes, “the 
or amid the turmoil of London streets, none | thing is not so easy as you suppose. What | 
failed to turn round and watch the strange will my constituents say if I do get a pen- | 
figure sion for Tennyson? They know nothing! 
rhe only time I saw him in London he | about him or his poetry, and they will prob- 
is walking in the park, not by the Row,/@bly think he is some poor relation of my 
vhere men and women congregate, but in| wn and that the whole affair is a job.” 
Solemn and emphatic was Carlyle’s re- 


a bypath under swelling trees that might 
remind him of his home at Farringford. | SPonse: 

\ notably tall man in spite of his stoop,! “Richard Milnes, on the Day of Judg- 
growing somewhat stout, still walking with | ment, when the Lord asks you why you 
long strides, he carried a stout stick, but didn’t get that pension for Alfred Tennyson, 
did not seem to feel necessity for its as-| it will not do to lay the blame on your con- 
istanes A long unkempt beard obscured | stituents. It is you that will be damned.” 
It was further dis- | 


the lines of bis face When Milnes at last conveyed the request 


guised by a pair of uncompromisingly large | to sir Robert Peel, he found the Premier as 
In supplement of these there] jgnorant of the works of Tennyson as at a 
dangled over his closely buttoned cloak 4) jater period Lord Palmerston confessed him- 
pair of gold-rimmed pince-nez, probably used | cel¢ to be of those of the poet Close. Milnes 
for reading, while the spectacles served for! sent him a copy of “Locksley Hall” and 
tant sight. re a broad-brir 1. | “Ritmo * 1 . aa 

distan sh boas awe aD — , ee | Ulysses,” with the result that Tennyson got 
time- and weather-worn felt hat, slightly) nis pension of £200 a year, which he en- 
louched, trousers guiltless of gloss or fash-| joyed to the end 

jionable cut, with gaiters buttoned over thick- 


sper tacles 


When he once began to move he went fast. 
His average receipts in the way of royalty 
from his first publishers are understood to 
|} have reached £1,500 a year. When he trans- 
ferred his connection to Messrs. Strahan, 
they made arrangements which, during the 
| five years the contract ran, brought him 
| £31,000. His contract with his latest pub- 
lishers included on their part an engage- 
i nt to pay him £4,000 a year, with special 

These verses, which appeared in a num-| arrangement for any new book. 
ber of the then newly born Punch, will not | 


oled boots Looking at him, one could| 
understand the contempt with which, half] 
a century earlier, he turned upon Bulwer 
Lytton, “the padded man that wears the 


stays” 





What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt 

\ dapper boot—a little hand 
If half the little soul is dirt? 


In one respect Tennyson was the despair 
; of printers and publishers. He could never 
works. He was angry when he wrote, Bul-| : 
; , | leave his work alone—was always polishing 
wer having in his “New ’ iy 3 : 
: it. I have seen the original manuscript of 
ferocious attack on the then budding poet. | 


j : - |“The Princess,” recently sold in London. 
Alfred,” he called him, “Out-] 


be found in any of Tennyson's collected | 


Timon” made a 


“Schoolmils 
hal Word . eslittering | Looking through it I came upon an emenda- 
mabying ordsworth anc outglittering . i 

cngleg = ; — : | tion that will be fresh to the public. It is 
Keats The sting of the verse lay in the} 


|} in the song that Lilia sings, commencing: 
line where Peel was flouted, forasmuch that 
Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums 


That beat to battle where he stands; 
Thy face across his fancy comes 
And gives the battle to his hands. 


he “with pudding plumps the puling Muse, 
And pensions Tennyson whilst he starves | 
a Knowles.” 


° is ul io } j | é . ; a} 
rhis insinuation, with its unpardonable) 1, the original manuscript the first two 


rhyme, refers to an Int sting episode in| 
, dias ne oP , | lines are written: 


Tennyson’ life He had published his} _ 
Chie@y Lyrical.” whieh were hail- When all among the thund'ring drums 


“Poem 
Thy soldier in the battle stands 


ed with enthusiastic applause by a circle 


Which shows how, once at least in verse- 
making, an emendation was an improve- 


of erith not including Christopher North, 
the “musty, fusty Christopher,” whom Ten- 
nyson, hot-blooded then and quick to hit; ment. 

back, sharply prodded An effort was made Shortly before Tennyson died there came 
to obtain for him some provision that should | upon the market the manuscript of portions 
enable him to devote his time to the eulti-| of his earlier work, and some original edl- 
vation of his gentus free from sordid cares.| tions containing interlineations by his pen. 
Carlyle. rarely enthusiastic about his con-| He was exceedingly wroth at this incursion 





temporart warmly championed the cause, | upon his privacy, the more so as he was 


besetting Monckton Milnes with entreaty to| powerless to prevent it. What made it the 
see the thing done Wemyss Reid had a| more painful to him was the recollection 
story related to him by Monckton Milnes of | that the manuscripts and volumes had been 
a conversation between Carlyle and Milnes ‘given to intimate friends. That they should 
that throws a flood of cheerful light on the ‘now be offered for sale, like old chairs or 
men and the times as far as the latter af-| tables, was a circumstance pecullarly calcu- 
| lated to vex the poet's soul, 


He took the best possible means of pre- 


fected Tennyson 
“Richard Milnes,” sald Carlyle one day, ! 
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venting his memoirs being written, keeping 
no record of his correspondence, much less 
building up a diary. 

“I will take good care,” he said to a friend 
permitted to join him in the companion- 
ship of a pipe, “they shall not, when I am 
dead, rip me up like a pig.” 

Rarest among the treasures of book col- 
lectors is a copy of the first edition of Ten- 
nyson’s “Poems, Chiefly Lyrical.” This is 
the first work to which Tennyson put his 
name, and it bears the date 1830. The pecu- 
liarity about it is that it includes a num- 
ber of poems by Arthur Hallam, whose name 
will live for ever, since it is written be- 
tween the lines of “In Memoriam.” When 
Tennyson and Hallam were young men they 
projected a joint publication of their verse. 
It was actually carried out, as this volume 
testifies, but only a few copies seem to 
have been printed. In a note to one of his 
verses Hallam writes of “my friend whose 
name is prefixed with mine to this vol- 
ume.” Oddly enough, Arthur Hallam’s name 
does not appear in the imprint, but some 
one has written with pen and ink after Ten- 
nyson’s name “and Arthur Hallam.” The 
same hand writes at the head of the second 
part of the little volume, “Poems by Arthur 
Hallam, Esquire.” Many of Hallam’s poems, 
like Tennyson’s, were addressed to anony- 
mous persons or to friends, whose names 
are indicated by initials. The touch of a 
vanished hand, doubtless that of Arthur 
Hallam himself, the original owner of the 
volume, fills up in one or two places the 
initials, spelling out the names—Sir F. H. 
Doyle, J. Milnes, Gaskell, Richard Milnes. 

While Tennyson was habitually resentful, 
even to rudeness, of the approach of stran- 
gers, he made surprising exceptions. Mr. 
Phelps, sometime American Minister at the 
Court of St. James’s, told me of one: 


A gentleman of Omaha called upon him 
with the modest request that he would as- 
sist him in obtaining a number of auto 
graphs of eminent Englishmen. “This visit- 
or was, indeed, not insistent upon exclu- 
sion of eminent English women, and if Mr. 
Phelps could obtain for him a few friendly 
lines from the Queen, they should have an 
honored place in his native Town Hall, on 
whose behalf he had undertaken the com- 
mission. Mr. Phelps was struck with the 
quiet pertinacity of the man, and helped 
him to a good many valuable autographs. 

Appetite growing with what it fed upon, 
the gentleman from Omaha declared he 
could not go back without obtaining a speci- 
men of the Poet Laureate’s handwriting. Mr. 
Phelps said he did not know Lord Tenny- 
son personally, and, from what he had heard 
of him, thought he was not approachable 
on the subject. 

“But,” he said, “you write to him your- 
self in your own way; tell him your busi- 
ness here, and what you want from him.” 

The gentleman from Omaha obeyed the 
instruction, and after a few posts there 
reached him a manuscript copy of the first 
page of “In Memoriam” in Tennyson's own 
handwriting; signed by his name. 
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[~~ cy ry S 
{2 The Nation 
. | mente are in course of completion that will 
( orrespondence provide for the defence of every county and 
pi district in a manner in keeping with the latest 
3 military science. 
THE ARMING OF IRELAND. This plan provides for the establishment of 
To tHe Eprror or THe NATION: }an Irish National Army, with a minimum 
Si The Irish Home Rule bill has safely | Strength of 200,000 men. Of these numbers 
survived the threefold ordeal inflicted upon | 0,000 will be required to secure the larger 
t by the machinery of the British legisla- | towns and defend ports from attack from 
ture, supplemented by the provisions of the| within or without, and so maintain the public 
Parliament act, and will, therefore, shortly confidence and national credit. The remaining 
he placed on the Statute Book. All, however, | force, it is planned, will be free to act as a 
= not vet well with Home Rule. The amend. | Mobile striking force wherever it may be 
bill, lately introduced in the House of | needed. 
Lords, will annul some of the essential pro The organization of the Irish National Vol- 
of the measure, and is more than | U®teers will proceed, as closely as possible, on 
its final form to contoin clauses | the following lines: 
| li for the exclusion of certain coun- 18 Brigades of Infantry—4 battalions each— 
{ . and possibly of th ntir 192 battalions. 
64 Regiments of Light Horse 
it ij t significant fact that the passing of | #4 Field Batteries Artillery. 
i re ed little enthusiasm in National 16 Field Companies of Engineers. 
t It would be a mistake to suppos« The peace and war establishments of the 
1 this that t! ire for Home Rule has | rank and file may be summarized thus: 
ed. On the contrary, it is to-day more 
l 1 nd imperative than ever before. | p , , , ‘ Peas e. War. 
sattalion of Infantry er 750 1,000 
mr ison of t) lukewarm feeling is | Regiment of Light Horse 350 470 
the fear that the trouble is not yet over. | Battery of Artillery ............ 130 146 | 
M r, preparations are hot afoot of a The peace establishment will be formed by 
ture that tends to distract Irish public at-| enlistment, for a definite period, after which 
ition from the doings of the Parliament at/|men will pass into the National Reserve, the | 
\ iinster The Irish neople ai makin war strength being formed by calling up the 
to take the conduct of affairs into their | Reserves. Reserves will be formed of all rank 
own hand and file who, being efficient Volunteers, have 
Si the d when the Fenian movement | completed seven years’ service. 
*k to its foundations the well-built fabri The organization of the National Army will 
of LDritish statesmanship there has been no|be: 
movement more significant in its progress and | 43 Brigades of Infantry, forming 16 divisions 
motives than that of the Irish Nationalist of 3 brigades each. 
Volunteers. Started in the historic Rotunda in| ¢4 Regiments Light Horse, forming 16 brig- 
, nber last, it has spread with amazin ades of 3 regiments each, and 16 divisional 
ipidity throughout the length and breadth ol regiments, one to be attached to each in- 
the land lis programme is the defence ol fantry division. 
the rights and liberties of the Irish people, and | ¢4 pried Batteries, forming 16 brigades of 3 
uu pl os intagonism to the Volunteers batteries each and 16 light batteries, one 
f Ulst \t the outset it was received with per Light Horse Brigade 
t favor by the leaders of the Parllament-/i¢ pieig Companies of Engineers, 1 company | 
, party, but the people flocked to the stand per infantry division. 
ewly raised, and | the recogni The details of an Infantry Division will be: 
n of all parties. To-day lests, peop! General Commanding and Staff. 
! pou the ranks, and the]; regiment Light Horse. 
‘im us 1 from Mali Brigade Field Artillery with 3 batteries and 
Head | ry J 1 from Dublin to In mmunition column. 
} Batteries of Infantry (3 battalions each). 
ry to-day, lea it of the i '-|1 Field Company of Engineers. 
da ¢ 1 Field Ambulance. 
' i " : 
rhe rl irmy will be organized on the follow- 
inna pe lam iam 
, , ” ) Lach provis will provide 
. t Divisions of Infantry. 
1} h j " t brigade of Light Horse. 
, i) t Drigadk Field Artillery. 
, ft ‘ t Datteries Hor Artillery. 
‘ he in | { “ompanies Field Engineers. 
t +} it Companies Commissariat Corps. 
' (b) Mach inty will provide: 

, 1 itt de of Infantry, while 16 Drigades 
of Infantry will be allotted to certain | 
counties or areas according to popu 

| lation 

im frefend *1 » ween or | (c) Batteries of infantry, regiments of cavalry, 

*) t tablishment bandits — batteries of artiller etc., will be drawn 

F , , f | h tended j hes or adjacent parishes 

‘ th t) j ’ ' , , j (d) Companies of infantry, squadrons of cav- | 
pl ® this cour es come as a alry will be drawn from townlands or 

! f rise to 1 1 he far forward nt townlands 

the work has been pushed, and how compre Even from the rough outline given above 

hensive are ita details. Every portion of the yne idea will be gained as to the nature of 

country has been morn i arrange-' the scheme that is now being put Into oper- 
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ation. It may be said that a force such as 
this can never be raised in Ireland, but those 
who are in touch with the movement not only 
believe that it can be done, but that some- 
thing much bigger will be evolved. The Lrish- 
man’s love of arms is proverbial, and there 
can be no mistaking the fact that the arming 
fever has seized upon the people and that an 
army of some sort will be the result. 
Whether, as is anticipated in many quar- 
ters, the placing of the Home Rule bill on 
the Statute Book will see the Irish Party and 
the English Liberals free to deal with the 
amending bill remains to be seen. But it is 
at all events certain that some steps will be 
taken to emBody the concessions already of- 
fered to Ulster and rejected, and upon the 
strength of the Irish Volunteers will depend 
to a great extent the ability of the Irish 
leaders to deal effectively with the new situ- 
jation. Whatever happens, Ireland will not 
| willingly submit to the partition of the coun- 
itry, and will never again go back to the old 
position she occupied under the English Goy- 





ernment. 


There a new abroad in the land, 
a spirit of renewed nationality that is not go- 
ing to submit to the splitting up of the coun- 
even in the sacred cause of peace. The 
Volunteers wish no quarrel with their 
thren the north, who recognize 
have as much right to the country as those 
of the and but to whom they 
|deny the right to dictate terms to the rest of 
All that they wish is that the 


is spirit 


ltry 
| Irish 
| or they 


ber 
south west, 


the country. 


Orangemen will put aside the old spirit of 
and the groundless fears of op- 
pression at the hands of their countrymen. 


Their help and wit are needed for the building 
up of the nation, and the Volunteers are 
anxious only that all parties join hands for 
the furtherance of this object. If, on the other 
hand, the northerners decide to stand where 
ithey are to-day, the Volunteers are prepared 
ito defend the rights of the majority of the 


| 
| 
| 
intolerance 
| 
| 
| 


people against all comers. 

Neither is it intended that the force newly 
into being should menace to 
| England, provided that England leaves Irelanl 
| free to deal with her own affairs as she thinks 

The Volunteers, 
to the treatment meted out 
of Grattan’s 
deprived of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| called act as a 


moreover, will not sub- 
to the Volun- 
the Irishmen 
and then dis- 

Instead, that their 
larms are a adjunct their new 
nstitution, inasmuch as the granting of free- 
ut the means to defend it is a mere 


best. 
| mit 


te day, when 
their 
the 


ary 


rs 
arms, 
" 


| wre re 
banded insist 
necess to 
co 
with 
with the liberties of a nation. 
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connection 


ing Company 
and 
of 


annual 


prices,” 
cent per 
reduction of 
As I possess-a fair- 
tooth, to alleviate insistence of 
hich my family is kind to a 
ood deal of jelly-making, I proceeded to call 


j} between tarifg reduction 
indicating “a saving 


land 


ound, which means an 


|! 
mre than 
: 


sweet 


$48,000,000.” 


enough do 


| 


| 
lfor congratulation upon this bright spot in 
i time of general gloom, when [ was shown 
on the last grocer’s charge, “June 19th, 10 
ibs. Sugar, 50 cts.” That did not seem so 


very bad, but, on the contrary, was extremely 
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good, when it was considered that last year's | while you yourself concede that “30 or 40 per | time-card « juest i t y will W 
10 pounds must have cost 55.8 cents. The/cent. might pass without sqecial challenge season and 
family, however, was not so sure of last| But so far as I can discover, even the most/! nera 
year’s price, and so it was looked up, and| “innocent” of you sanguine scientists” do« raded 
found to be “10 Ibs. Sugar, 50 cts.” not claim to have found more than 10 or 20 é ) ! 
Now, I knew it must be that the country | per cent. of old-fashioned imbeciles in any |so bad? Does a show 
grocer was imposing upon the summer resi-|sroup of delinque They get tl 8 ma pa ud 
dent, and I prepared to confound him with | “85,” and occasionally 100, per cent. of sub-| president or Stat: 
my displeasure. I turned to the Boston | nor ‘mals by counting, as they are careful to In the latt w 
Herald for June 26, 1914, and, in the price so" xplain, persons whose minds are retard 1} the ir unive ty, the t Be Wie 
lists, under Refined sugar, granulated ‘and|no more than one, two, or three years In | not the h 


fine, I found “Wholesale grocers quote 4.60c. 
for less than 20 bbls.” I then visited the 
Boston Public Library and in the files I Line 5 per cent. of persons who can by any 


i 

' 

if fac a normal “Gaussian” distribution of the 

| 

;v 

| e rath 
found the Herald for June 25, 1913, with this | st retch of words be said to have any “gross| “will be unspeakably i t} whole 


e cases which you cite would give only 





advice: “Wholesale grocers’ price for gran- sented deficiency.” The rest are the vastly |apparatus of observat nd u i 
ulated and fine 4.60 for less than 20-bbl. lots.” | more dangerous group whose deficiency is| tabulation.” It is these wh eal of ef 
I haven't as yet made any expressions to! confined to the higher human qualities yf iency is reached when thes te heir 
my local grocer, but I should like to ask! When all is said. however. the statement | lecture om tw \ ! 
an editorial suggestion as to the recovery o! | that a certain adult, whether in jail or out, | leave it a qua h ea f ) 
my share of that $48,000,000. has a memory span that can cover six digits Ito come at all, exe the cla 
James P. ToLMAN. | seven being normal for a child of twelve drudgery (to all concerned) of w 1 exa 
Shirley, Mass., July 3. is the statement of a measurable fact It |} nations, vote for holiday on e\ 
jean, then, be refuted only by more measur-|ask for promotion every 
- . le facts—not dismisse h “if this d| Europe three weeks before « 
[The wholesale price of sugar throughout | *"!e¢ £ not dismissed with this had | Euro oe , 
: . been true in any sense havin real bearin every other summer, et 
the world is affected by many causes. 1 he | — ' — = hinders 
" on life, it would have been discovered hun There is also another | 
statement made by the Federal Company | | : oF cian | i - 
reds of years ago kK. T. BREWSTER. that will be unspeakably 
was based, as we stated, on a comparison | ee ss ' ’ the employment of its tin estion 
ndever a. y 10 7 mnovmen ol its < ‘ | il 
between the price of refined sugar in the | It is composed of those wh« 





American market and the price of raw sugar | We did 1 te th ; ' Ibut busy with research on the | of 
P > t spute the correctness of any | . 
in bond. This difference, according to the| [We 2 oe . . : . 


ere ; a inl , ers me ae j fl imp ¢ n th in? i 
figures given in that statement, is now 1.78 | *t@tement of “measurable fact”; what we ob coo n of the infinite with sp 
, a | jected to was the significance assigned to it. — stead 
cents, whereas during the average of a num-/*_ | heavens knows what (bu 
ber of years preceding the lowering of the Ve were trying to put a foolish and mis lThese indu Faust-Waen . 
tariff it was 2.41. The lowering of the dif chievous fad where it belonged; and, so far] writing mon ap) ournal 
é o. ° , ° P P | , 
ference by .53 cent—which is the figure the | ** “© ©" See, there is nothing in our corre-| hooks, with statistical tables eq 
- aa oa ‘ aa > io 1 . 14) ‘ ens ‘ vit re i] 
company should have given, instead of .58 spondent’s letter that has the slightest ten . noe with 3 | : . 
cent—can hardly be ascribed to anything dency to show that we failed to do so.—Ep. | yond that of § a CHS 
a. « 2 c « . : i ‘ > a. ‘ +) } 
, THe Nation.] 2 pee ee 
but the tariff. We see no reason to sup-| P#® NAt#ON-] pee reentry 
pose that, under the old tariff, the price tred upon the rm 





would not now have been .53 cent word LE OLLEGE FACULTIES AND THE TIME ; to issue frequent bu 
than it is, even if the price on June 25, 1913, CARD paper and the president « 


did happen to be just the same as on el : Tue N | lications and the pa tt 
0 THE EDITOR OF He NATION: , A cme aortas 
same day in 1914.—Ep. Tue Nation.] : } some lea l 
Sir: In the Nation of June 11 you object t | It i perhaps with a } 
| the ners of “the yard-stick,” the “time | fa ts and a desire 
or . TRrer r —_ a” notion of management,” the “efficiency ‘ S etteae mand loel tniwe ' f w) 
“THE LATEST CRIMINALIST FAD. car ° ee *-| that other and ideal un 
| idea our universities. Such appli write. that the State of VW } 
To THE Epitor or THE NATION: pod hold to be a “manifestation of philistine | ya,on jts universit 1 wisges ¢ 
| 
Sir: In forming an opinion on the topic of | stupidity and arrogance.” “It is not more] efficiency” as the lofu er 


your editorial article, “The Latest Criminalist | management,” you say, “but less management Mo! trut) 





Fad,” one really ought to bear in mind that | that is wanted in our universities.” “The m« Nias seductive as ar ot 1 rice! of 
persons of any age who pass the Binet-Simon who make the greatness of a university — i] : with ‘ hick 
test for thirteen years are rated normal. | be unspeakably repelled by this whole appar -/} monastic liberty went to sleep 
This being the fact, such adult jailbirds as tus of observation, and inspection, and tabula sured, und the cloak of acad 
stuck at twelve, and the younger set who | tion.” “The one thing in which that caree: | hid anvad la 
showed a mental development “corresponding ;} [the university career] offers attractions not] joyjal monk of the bad old 
to an average age of eleven,” so far from ex-|to be found in most other callings is the op- | t wa aA h that the ‘ 
hibiting the “gross mental deficiency” on | portunity for the free play of one’s individu- | a ay hould } ‘ ' 
which you dwell, are actually only one or two | uity.” “The material rewards in it are smal! aes” " hf 
school grades below the general mass of vot-| <A brave position, this—to be held by ever . minmeaticiin But would 
ers In other words, they are about as fal | ideal university where the faculty thirst only | it more excusably | unt 
below normal as a child who enters high | for knowledge, scorn the thought of p: and State. with the m 
school at twelve is above. From that, of | measure time only as they attain “the fre« Basin hin id! T 
course, they trail down to the obvious mental play of their individuality.” But what mem- | . . name of 1 | 
lack which everybody has always recognized. ber of what factulty does not know that this| . » tee i pation es 
Or, to put the same thing in another form, | ideal university is, alas! not his? The Platonic | ii wher: the } 
what the Binet test shows is that some 80) A cademy fuit; but where is it now in our = ty give “free pla th 
per cent. of criminals are the adult forms land? repose in sleep ¢ a Ws h da 
whose larve are marking time in the upper Turning, then, to things as they are, we | centred activity 
grades of the grammar school course, waiting | shall find, I think, that in our huge faculties| Therefore. to me | t “ph 
till the law lets them out, but who cannot god | many hundred members there are indeed | stupidity and arrogance,” but highest political 
various reasons pass on to the abstractions of | some whose ideals are of the highest and| wisdom, that the State of Wisconsin should 
algebra and the subtleties of Latin grammar. | who “make the greatness” of their university; | undertake its university survey. If the State 
Now your own authority gives 20 per cent. | but that there are also others, and more, who| be an organism. then a torpid brain is rely 
a8 a possible ratio for the “mentally defective” | make the smallness of their university. For]|no less an evil than a paralyzed hand. May 
in the old, pre-measurable sense, which cor-|the former-—the apostles of learning and re-|the survey be made with the microscope (in 





responds to 8, 9, or below of the Binet scale; ‘search, the St. Pauls—there is no need of! sear h of hidden germs of disease) 
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would be to repeat the original article; 


reply to the argument in 
matter of fact, the class of profes- 
“unspeakably Ttepelled” by the 
of so-called efficiency 
answer to our corre- 
Ep. Tue Nation.) 
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THE MEN WHO ARE THE COLLEGE. 
To THe Eprror or Tur Nation: 

Si In the Evening Post of June 26, Sena- 

r Root, as chairman of the board of trustees 


f Hamilton College, is reported as announc- 


ingg a change of policy, in these words: 


The trustees have adopted a plan of grad- 
ited increases [of salary] for the professors 
(on that plan we shall work, and will press 
forward toward making the professors, the 

en who are the College, feel that they are 
appreciated.” 

Italics are mine. Surely, our doughty Sen- 
tor and Hamilton College are old fogies 
Nowadays, in most of our seats of “learn- 
ine the men who “are the collezwe” are the 

etor of athletics, the managers of stu- 
ent “activities,” “stunt” performers, “smok- 

panegyrists—in short, anybody and ev- 
rybody but the humdrum professors, who 

rely try to teach and to learn M. 

tur 0 
THOMAS TUSSER'S POEMS ON THE LIFE 

OF MAN AND WOMAN. 
‘I 'e Error or Tur Nation: 

Sir In the Harvard Library last summer 
I ran acro in the works of Thomas Tusser, 
two very interesting poems on the life of 

and a poem, even more interesting, on 
the life of woman. Tusser’s works—first pub- 
lished in 1557 as “A Hundred Good Pointes 

Hushandric later amplified by “A Hun- 

ed Pointes of Hluswifery,” and still later en- 
lurced to “Five Hundred Pointes of Good Hus- 
handry United to as Many of Good Hus 
vifery were exceedingly popular Between 

and 1600 no less than fourteen editions 

of these strange poems on farming and life 
in eneral appeared—an average of a new 
edition « three years for almost half a 
tury Shakespeare must have been famil 

j ith the poems, though there is no strik 
imilarity between his famous lines in 

You Like It" and the poems referred to 

Tusset poem on the life of woman made 
a rather strong appeal to me, perhaps largely 
because of its oddity It may be found tin 
Mavor edition of Tusser’'s works (London, 
1812) D 4 I quote the poem with its 
titl 

The Description of a Woman's Age 
Ny Times Fourteen Yeara ‘Pronticcahip 
With a Lesson the Same 

tu f t ven ear for a rol they do whine 

Iwo next a pearl in the world they do shine 

' next trim beauty beginneth to swerve 

<tr trons Irwiges they serve 
tw next deth erave a eteff for a etay 

iw Hex bier ft feteh them away 


A\reerrT Granrenny Ree. 
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MEDIASVAL ENGLAND. 

The Genesis of Lancaster. The Three Reigns 
of Edward II, Edward III, and Richard 
II, 1307-1399. By Sir James H. Ramsay 
of Bamff. Two volumes. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 

England in the Later Middle Ages. 
neth H. Vickers. New York: G. 
nam’s Sons. 


By Ken- 
P. Put- 


Almost simultaneously in England two 
publications have appeared treating of the 
later Middle Ages, one by a veteran writer, 
who in extreme old age has completed a 
self-imposed task begun many years ago, 
the other by a newcomer in the field, who 
is making his first printed contribution to 
history on any large scale. The first work, 
forming the fifth and sixth volumes of the 
author’s “The Scholar’s History of Eng- 
land,” is not designed for the general pub- 
lic; the other, forming Volume III of 
Oman’'s “A History of England,” is plainly 
intended to meet a popular demand for 
something readable. The two works taken 
together may be expected to represent in 
scholarly and readable form the best that is 
being done in England at the present time 
for the history of the period. 


Sir James Ramsay, an English baronet 
possessed of leisure and ample means, be- 
gan his work nearly fifty years ago. “It 
has been,” he says, “my standing occupation 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War. My grown-up children do not remem- 
ber when it was not in progress.” The first 
volume of the series, covering the last years 
of the Middle Ages, was issued in 1892. Four 
others, carrying the narrative from the foun- 
dations of England to the end of the reign 
of Edward I, were added in the decade from 
1898 to 1908. Now the last gap has been 
filled, the period from 1307 to 1399, and the 
work stands complete, a histery of England 
from the earliest times to the accession of 
Henry VII, in eight volumes, a monument 
of industry and critical skill, sober, ac- 
curate, and giving full references. The 
author, now in his eighty-second year, may 
well look on such an accomplishment with 
satisfaction, as a task which, though begun 
in the prime of life, has been pursued into 


since 


those years that are commonly associated 
with the leisure of old age. The issue of 
eight volumes by any writer after he has 


attained the age of sixty is an event that 
may well give pause to those who deem a 
man’s work ended at sixty, and the names 
of Ranke, Waitz, James Gairdner, Henry C. 
Lea, and now Sir James Ramsay are a wit- 
ness to the vigor of old age among the his- 
torians. Sir James Ramsay's performance 
is the more remarkable in that his history 
is not of the arm-chair variety, but one bas- 
ed on a personal inspection of original 
sources wherever found, and personal visits 
to the scenes of battles in Great Britain and 
France that come within the scope of the 
narrative. 
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While intending to give the reader a pic- 
ture of the time, and so following to a con- 
siderable degree the path that has been 
made plain by previous investigators, Sir 
James has laid particular stress upon two 
phases of his subject, military affairs and 
domestic finance. To these subjects he con- 
tends that he has contributed a larger array 
of drier facts than has ever before been 
communicated to the public. This seems a 
pretentious claim, in view of the number of 
dry histories already in existence, but it is 
probably justified, if monographic litera- 
ture be excluded from the competition. “The 
Scholar’s History of England” is a _ thor- 
oughly dry history. The author, with a 
kind of grim humor, has filled his pages 
and appendices with facts and figures that 
can be deemed interesting only by those 
who find pleasure in statistics. Neverthe- 
less, the conclusions drawn are always val- 
uable. It is worth a good many pages of 
demonstration to be shown “the utter un- 
trustworthiness of chroniclers’ estimates, 
whether of men (in medieval armies) or of 
money (in medieval estimates), and the 
undue readiness of modern writers to accept 
their value,” and to be convinced of “the 
very modest dimensions of all things medi- 
eval except the castles and the cathedrals.” 
At Bannockburn, for example, Sir James 
will allow only 14,000 or 15,000 men in Ed- 
ward’s army, instead of the 30,000 of Mr. 
Round ofr the 60,000 of the chroniclers. In 
matters of revenue, also, Sir James over- 
turns a good many estimates. He has made 
substantial contributions to our knowledge 
of that most intricate of medieval problems, 
the customs revenue, and has summarized 
his pages of statistical analysis in a num- 
ber of generalizations easily comprehended 
by the reader, like the remark that “more 
money could be squeezed out of Normandy 
alone than out of the whole of England.” 
The chief defect of the work as a whole lies, 
not so muck in its annalistic or strictly 
chronological form of treatment, as in the 
entire omission of all reference to the life 
and activities of the people at large. The 
history is mainly concerned witb the inter- 
ests of the feudal and governing class 


Mr. Vickers’s volume is a book of narra- 
tive and description, dealing with events 
and personalities and lending itself to elab- 
oration of details. It is well written and 
readable, but five hundred pages of contin- 
uous narrative about people that are not 
very interesting and about events that are 
not very inspiring tend to grow monot- 
onous, and we doubt if many will be en- 
thusiastic enough to read the work through. 
The difficulty of Mr. Vickers’s method of 
writing history is that it offers no real 
opportunity to study the period. The tale 
runs along the surface and might have been 
continued indefinitely, as long as the facts 
held out. Indeed, Mr. Vickers complains in 
his preface because the general editor re- 
duced his copy by one hundred pages in or- 
der to make it fit the series. The facts are 
well organized and the chapters are well 
proportioned, but the work as a whole lacks 
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symmetry and the treatment lacks depth. | to-day chronicle, which sometimes drops into dissipated father’s society. She adored 
Little effort is made to gauge the place of | very small talk, indeed. All her sincerity | when he grew up, but her passion took the 


the period in English history or to deter- | is once or twice needed to redeem patches! form of excessive self-blame for permitting 


mine the transforming and evolutionary | of gossip. A style abounding in colloquial- | an imagined development of paternal ten 
characteristics of the era, a neglect the|ism is perfectly suited to the matter; while|dencies. As faultless a youth as ever lived, 
more serious because of the transitional na- to Mrs. Stewart must be granted an uncom- | she nevertheless saw in him a budding Lo 
ture of the events narrated. Too much at-| mon knack with the vivid adjective, falling 


tention is paid to personalities and too lit-| into a place where the literary craftsman’s 


| 


him 





thario; and when he fell in love with a 


‘ 


cousin who had filled a daughter's place in 


tle to social forces; kings and feudal lords| hand might put a more colorless word. Agatha’s heart, she sent im off t¢t the 
fill the scene to the exclusion of burgesses Boer war to save the girl from the son of 
and villeins, and battles bulk larger than such a father. These are only a few of her 


Storics of Russian Life. By Anton Tchekoff. 
Translated by Marian Fell. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons 


blunders, but the author sees to it that all 
this lofty virtue does not go unrewarded 


religious revolts or peasants’ uprisings. The 
subject matter of the book is well handled | 
as far as it goes, but much that is the ob-| 
ject of inquiry by students of England's | 
Middle Ages at the present time is passed | 
over by Mr. Vickers with little or no con-| 
sideration. 


These twenty-four stories afford a survey 


Love and the Soul Maker. By Mary Austin 


of the ironist’s work which, while emphasiz- 
New York D. Appleton & Co 


ing the profound sadness of his later pe- 
Mrs. Austin here attempts to discus 


frankly and fully one of the most hazardou 
of themes. She sets out from a human text 


bene does not leave unrepresented the gay 
| loquacity of his first two volumes. “The 
|} Death of an Official” is a vaudevillian de- 
| scription of the agony of a functionary who/in the person of one Valda McNath, who has 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CURRENT FICTION. 





The League of the Leopard. By Harold | 5®¢eZes into his superior’s neck at the op-| had an unhappy but by no means rare ex 
Bindloss. New York: Frederick A. Stokes | era, and, finding his apologies waved off as | perience. She has failed twice in her ireh 
Co. | troublesome, dies of misunderstanding and | for “mate-love” (to use a recurrent phrase); 
Harold Bindloss has forsaken the great — eccpiegesce- on aa ap a Ebay. ew! - nae r - : pager sh ‘ _ 

7 ; : ; : | driven over a lonely road by a moujik, is} band, a Nabby prig, she i arter a dozen 

ere ie ce ae yp ge ges Mi “mn | struck with apprehension lest he be over-| years, “simply because she couldn’! tand 

rs his cae as yp Pe a ieee tka ahaa powered by the burly fellow, and makes so| him.” Her lover, a Social Reactionist, after 

new euvirenment - on a eae. ‘fenen eng! punteneyrpreiipnentndgeraved \2 — ee eee ee oe . a 

of fighting fearful blizzards and prairie fires | °” his person that the countryman springs | ¥ hich he devoutly advocates ha retired 

|into the wood in terror, forsaking him in! into a wobbly little pinnacle of a situation 


in an effort to grow wheat, their combat is| 


a trackless waste , ie maiority he| that, since he no longer loved Va! 
with sun and fever, and the object of their |“ re ee ete eee ee 


stories, rough sketches typical of diverse so-| couldn't do her the disrespect to pretend 


search is gold. From the coast they plunge | ; mae , ' 
into the dense forest, their way lying | cial classes, are as cynical and depressing as| that he had any obligation bevond his ow 
- ’ @y * . . . . 4 q ; *e , re 
through the leopard country, so called by |*"¢ dramas which have familiarized Tche-| susceptibilities reer Valda, Cesertes v1 
a league of natives who allow no one to | Koff to the English-reading public. “In the| not debased, is, we are to understand, left 
o Ss « | , 

: | Ravine,” the longest, may be read as ex-| Spiritually upon the writer's hands, and 
nvade their territory, : arass ¢ 111 | 7 ‘ 7 
inv: ritory, and harass and kill ponse to her forlorn 


| hibiting evil and injustice in characteristic| these pages are a re 

|ascendancy, driving a set of ignorant people | cry for “a book about ita believable book’ 

| intu misery and barbarity with whip and| about, not her own in 
| 


those who make the attempt. Action mul- 
tiplies in every chapter, and the _hair- 


tance, but the whol 





breadth escapes will keep awake the most | hall a ie ; ae eee rroblem of mate-love from the woman’ 

jaded reader. The inevitable love-story ends — The life of industrial classes and b : 

with inevitable happiness, although the| Peasants is a twilight materially and spiri-| point of view. 

death of one of the two adventurers casts | Ually haunted by hardship and oppression,| If, to speak to the whole world as o1 

a shadow over the return of his comrade. | °>S¢ssion and prejudices; the sol mn mo-| speak to an intimate of one's own sex Is In 
ments in this existence are chosen without | decorum, this book is indecorou For he 


greatly humanizing the scene. Yet the meth-| self, Mrs. Austin puts the gist of her trea 
, : ee re “ 

| od of the author is not violent: He observes | tise (it is a treatise and not a story) in an 

gently and dispassionately, blocking his| early paragraph 


The Letters of a Woman Homesteader. By 
Elinore P. Stewart. Boston: Houghton 





upon arrival at her new home, with an eye| Brutus of a woman. The author commis- 
for color too vigorous for delicacy or accu- | erates with her in her abnormal nobility, 
racy, but genuine, “a big jewel-box of dark-| and explains that “Agatha had ever a sense| 
green velvet lined with silver chiffon, the} lacking’—not the power of loving, but the) cold, now touched with mystical firs 
snow peak lying like an immense opal in the | power of expressing it. When occasion call-| seeks to analyze or interpret, in the light of 
centre, and over all the amber light of ajed for display of affection, Agatha invari-| the past, the relations of men and wome 
new day.” Spontaneity is the keynote of| ably labored under a mysterious inhibition. | 

all the narration. The homesteader is writ-| She refused the man who would have made/things—-or says many things in a way 
ing informally to an understanding friend,| her happy, being at a loss how to accept| which, out of the context, would be merely 
and her pen enters racily into the doings of; him, and married a roistering Irish lord, | startling. as that “it is immensely more im 
Mormons, Christians, and outlaws, of her} presumably because his wooing did not wait!| portant that a mating pair should reli 
Seotch employer, the Frenchman Gavotte,/on her sanction. The art of winning a| kissing together than that they both should 
and the outdoors-loving, assertive Mrs. Lou-| child's affection was, of course, quite be- | be Presbyterians.” But it is clear that she 
derer and Mrs. O'Shaughnessy. The limita-| yond her, and she had no instinct to com-| has no wish either to be sensational or to 
tions are those natural to a humdrum, day-! bat her son's infantile preference for his! avoid the suspicions of prudery. The upshot 


Mrs. Austin is accomplished in the vari 


ous terminologies of love In language now 


Mifflin Co. ; , 
characters out with salient lines and expres-|  ..,,, many people have got into the was 
The strong personality behind these let-| sive traits which leave a-certain softness of | thinking that to speak of sex expe 
ters is shown in a robust observation of} tone over the studies. le eenhn ioteeiatees ai te in So Oe 
Wyoming life, and an unconventional wield- eee precious part of our human equly 
ing of homely English. Into the former en-| | I want to say—-I don't know why I 
ters one strain that will surprise readers| Full Swing. By Frank Danby. Philadel-|ina+ 1 nave always found a 
who take as a matter of course a humorous| Plia: J. B. Lippincott Co. | more than anything else to show you h 
sense of character and a dramatic sense of | The curious distinction of this book is | derives its importance in our } from tt 
incident—the writer’s appreciation of neutral la heroine whose perversity it was always| @Uality of its preciousness, and 1 ! 
beauty. “Fancy to yourself,” she exclaims | to sacrifice her heart to her conscience M bag o tery ee Cnet om os 
we may wmve agreed upon as mora 


as beings of sex. She says many 
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of her teaching is that marriage is the nor- | 
mal but not sole setting for mate-love; that | 
marriage at its best “is one of the activities | 
of woman and not a set mould into which 
womanhood should be poured”; that the in- 
itial function of mate-love is not to produce 
children, but to inspire to the highest de- 
gree of “If children are your 
best, your supreme contribution, let us have 
them; in any case, children or no children, 
let us the best of you.” In fine, she 
love to be recognized active 
apart its phase of re- 
apart from its 


usefulness. 


have 


wishe as an 


principle from race 


production, even phase of 


legal marriage. 


RECORDS OF TWO PIONEERS. 

Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled: A 
Narrative of Winter Travel in Alaska. By 
Hudson Stuck. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Vountaineering and Exploration in the Sel- 
kirks: A Record of Pioneer Work among 
the Canadian Alps, 1908-1912. By Howard 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

$5 net. 

The directors of the mission work of the 

Church made no mistake when 

Hudson Stuck into the wilds of 

the Yukon. A man of intrepid courage and 

endurance, with wide open eyes and mind 
and the knack of putting the results of his 
in attractive form, his heart 
warm with affection for the natives to whom 
he his title Archdeacon of the 

Yukon has been as nobly earned as it is 

modestly worn. As a record of dog-sledding 

amid the snow and ice and countless depri- 
vations of the Alaskan wilderness, the pres- 
ent volume is worthy of high rank in the 
literature of its class, but its interest from 
the philanthropic point of view is still 

Our defective and inattentive pro- 
for the civil government of Alaska, 
its tragic results to the helpless na- 
tives, has made a deep impression upon the 
author, and the “faint hope” which he ex- 
ses that drawing attention to these evils 
hasten a remedy may be taken as the 
of the volume. Alaska is 
in the sense of being the scene 
unpunished crimes of vio- 

Its native population is timid and 
generally provided with dangerous 

But the laws unstintingly passed 

for the protection of the na- 

tives, « from the effects of intoxi 

, are allowed to become a dead letter 

through tnadequate means for their execu- 

tion. Justices of the peace, unremunerated 
except 
ing, and United States deputy marshals, ap- 

pointed under political influences, are but a 

poor recourse for that rigid administration 

of law end order which alone can save the 
native Alaskan from threatened extinction. 


Stuck’s ideals for his people are thor- 
Such a rudimentary Eng- 


Palmer. 
Illustrated. 


Episcopal 
they sent 


observations 


is sent, of 


greater, 
vision 


with 


pres 
may 
primary motive 
not lawless 
of frequent and 
lence 
not 

weapons 
by Congress 
pecially 


cant 


by fees too scanty to furnish a liv- 


Dr. 
oughly practical. 


lish education as may be imparted to them 
is well enough in its way, but an honest, in- 





dustrious, and self-supporting Indian with 


Nation 


‘Lhe 


no knowledge whatever outside the limits 
of his native tongue is far preferable to 


}one who can read and write English, but 


who lacks the will or ability to do anything 


else. The spread of tuberculosis, the worst 


| foe of the native next to alcoholic liquor, is 


greatly accelerated, he thinks, by the un- 
wise adoption of “civilized” methods of hous- 
ing and clothing. However unsanitary the 
huts in which the coldest part of the win- 
ter was passed, it was still true that under 
former conditions the natives lived out of 
doors for a large portion of the time. At 
present an ill-ventilated and usually over- 
crowded cabin shelters them almost the en- 
tire year, while the substitution of cotton 
and shoddy for the skin garments of earlier 
times leaves the surface of the body ex- 
posed to sudden and violent changes of 
temperature. Recent legislation temporarily 
prohibiting the sale of beaver pelts has 
caused the beaver coat and cap again to 
appear among the natives, and Dr. Stuck 
very pertinently suggests that if this law 
was justifiable for a season in order to save 
the beaver from extinction, it may be justi- 
filable permanently to save the native. Among 
the possible dangers of unwise philanthropy 
the system of free rations is, above ail, to 
be avoided. Some would recommend this 
as making possible a compulsory school-at- 
tendance law, but Dr. Stuck’s answer is irre- 
futable: . 

With free rations there would be no more 

hunting, no more trapping, no more fishing; 
and a hardy, self-supporting race would sink 
at once to sloth and beggary and forget all 
that made men of them. If it were designed 
to destroy the Indian at a blow, here is an 
easy way to do it. 
It is to be hoped that this volume will be 
widely read, for it is desirable to keep in 
mind that there are other important inter- 
ests in Alaska besides coal veins, gold 
mines, and the building of Government rail- 
ways. 

The interest in Mr. Palmer’s book is whol- 
ly that of the geographer and the mountain 
climber. During the five summers here cov- 
ered he ascended more than thirty peaks 
of the Selkirk group, fifteen of which had 
not previously been climbed. As over twen- 
ty of these peaks exceed ten thousand. feet 
in elevation, the task required an immense 
amount of vigorous exertion. It will readily 
be seen that the record involves a certain 
amount of inevitable monotony, but this is 
relieved by a profusion of remarkably suc- 
cessful photographic illustrations. Mr. 
Palmer argues with reason against a ten- 
dency to depreciate the Selkirks from the 
standpoint of scenic grandeur and beauty. 
It is not absolute height that determines 
mountain grandeur, but the suddenness and 
amount of elevation above a point of view 
not too far away. In this respect the Sel- 
kirks compare well with the Rockies, in 
spite of the greater absolute height of the 
latter. “With the single exception of Mt. 
Robson, so far as the writer is aware, there 
is no mountain of the Rockies which some 
one of the Selkirks will not equal in re- 
spect to uplift above the base.” 
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Early explorations in this region by the 
Government of British Columbia, with a 
view to the promotion of immigration, to- 
gether with the engineering operations un- 
dertaken in process of locating the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, are succinctly described 
in the opening chapters. As becomes the 
work of a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the volume is copiously supplied 
with appendices stored with information too 
technical to be woven into the web of the 
story. The vegetation of the Selkirks is dis- 
cussed by Prof. F. K. Butters, of the Uni- 
versity of ,Minnesota, a companion of the 
author in most of his explorations. Prof. E. 
W. D. Holway is also a contributor to this 
portion of the volume, and has to his credit 
a considerable share in the fine photograph- 
ic work already mentioned. Mr. Palmer’s 
expeditions began as vacation rambles, but 
the opportunity for more serious work pre- 
sented itself too forcibly to be disregarded, 
and the result is an important contribution 
to the geographical literature of British 
Columbia. The Geographic Board of Can- 
ada has officially sanctioned more than forty 
local names which he has suggested, and 
the substance of certain chapters of his 
book has appeared in geographical periodi- 
cals of the highest standing, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. To the reader who may be 
tempted into the Selkirks for recreation we 
commend the following remark of one of 
Mr. Palmer’s men, uttered under the stim- 
ulus of five days of soaking rain: “And they 
call this ‘Sunny British Columbia!’ Bah! A 
man’s got to carry a slicker, a linen duster, 
and a fur overcoat wherever he goes.” 


THE COLLEGE PULPIT. 


University Sermons. By Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
To a volume entitled “University Ser- 

mons,” whose preface declares that they 

were preached in some thirteen of the fore- 
most universities and colleges of America, 
one turns with the thought of discovering 
what kind of religious instruction is accept- 
able among college faculties and students, 
rather than with the purpose of estimating 
a particular preacher. If Dr. Coffin’s dis- 
courses may be judged to be representative, 
we gather that college sermons need not be 
especially distinguished by learning. Simple 
preaching, in the sense of doctrine easily 
understood and expressed in plain language, 

seems to be demanded. One need not be a 

master in speculation, nor even a novice in 

the questions with which present philoso- 
phy is busied, in order to follow readily 
these university sermons. The problems of 

Eucken and Bergson are not their problems, 

and the burdens of the men who are striv- 

ing to bring order and peace out of the con- 
fusion and struggle of our modern unrest 
are not their burdens. 


Neither can it be said that college audi- 
ences demand eloquence or literary excel- 
lence. A matter-of-fact, every-day way of 
talking is sufficient. The level of discourse - 
is distinctly lower than was deemed appro- 
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priate by the generation of Channing or 
Robertson, and one misses the elevation of 
the sacred eloquence of a Martineau or a 
Chalmers. After reading these easy ser- 
mons, one wonders what an American col- 
lege audience would make of those high dis- 
cussions of the loftiest themes which com- 
pose the classic volume of “University Ser- 
mons,” that of Cardinal Newman. 

In certain other respects one may derive 
from these discourses a more favorable view 
of academic religious audiences. It is clear 
that he who preaches to them must be sin- 
cere, candid, and thoroughly persuaded of 
the truth he utters. He may not have 
thought his problem through, but he must 
have made a bold attack upon it. The atti- 
tude towards truth is cordial, and towards 
life earnest. There is no deliberate avoid- 
ance of hard tasks or unwelcome facts. The 





religious inquirer has marched forth into} 
the world to discover things as they are, | 


even if he is not very keen in their discov- 
ery or very deep in his probing. This is 
not to condemn Dr. Coffin. He knows his 
audiences, and he has provided what they 
were able to receive. But one may hope for 
a better day for religious teaching in Amer- 
ican colleges, when, without losing any of 
the frankness and sincerity which are now 
current in these circles, their teachers and 
leaders may assume a deeper thoughtful- 
ness, and both the willingness and the abil- 
ity to attend to religious discussions with 
the earnestness which their importance in 
human life demands. 


A MEDICAL MISSIONARY. 


Pennell of the Afghan Frontier. By Alice M. 
Pennell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3 net. 

A picturesque side of British imperialism 
which Kipling has exploited is the regular 
recurrence of family names that, in various 
arduous walks, been consecrated to 
is more likely 
India to-day we should still find a Rivett- 
Carnac, a Lawrence, a Hornby, or a Goug! 
listed somewhere in the administration, 
ranging from an isolated frontier post to 
the vice-regal staff. And the virtue of this 
fine tradition is that nepotism has so far 
not besmirched it. Nowhere is it more ex- 
emplary than in the mission field. The 
names of Wilson and Judson involuntarily 
come to mind, and to these the future will 
add that of Pennell, medical missionary and 
educator to India’s hinterland on tne River 
Indus. Mrs. Pennell, the author of this in- 
teresting record, also belongs to a family 
intimately connected with welfare in India. 
On the western coast, where her race first 


have 


service. It than that in 


‘The Nation 


~ 
‘ 


~ 
é 


to missionary endeavor, and little known | paign by his march to Khandahar, and who 


to the Indian Government, because it lay| was related to Dr. Pennell. In 


a valuable 


in the territory adjoining the political “buff-| appendix is a glossary of words used in this 
er state,” Afghanistan. At Bannu, with his! region, and uncommon in India. 


mother, and later assisted by his wife, he 
made his headquarters, far from official 
Peshawar, at a time 


when British control | 


over the marauding tribes on the frontier | 


was first being felt. The punitive expedi- 
tions of the past thirty years constitute the 
tale of its turbulent history. Gifted with 
remarkable patience and tact, and with the 
courageous that commend 
themselves to these lawless of Beni 
Israel,” Dr. Pennell slowly won their con- 
fidence. No tribute can be too great to pay 
his courage in pushing his faith 
these fanatical followers of El Islam. After 
acquiring the Pushtu dialect of the Pathans, 
frontier tribes are generically 
known, he opened a school and dispensary 
at Bannu; he adopted the tribal dress and 


qualities alone 


‘sons 


as the 


among | 


TECHNIQUE OF MODERN TACTICS 


1 Study in ty Majors P. S. 


Troop Leading. 


Bond and M. J. McDonough Menasha, 
Wisconsin: The Collegiate Press, George 
Banta Publishing Co 


This book is addressed to a special class 
lent: it 


a textbook that is, it 


not so much of readers as of st 


is not in any sens 


|} does not pretend to present in a specially 
ordered form the principles of it ubject 
but is rather a formulary, so to say, bearing 
a general relation to any textbook or: 

tise whatsoever, or, better, to th: neral 
subject of troop-leading. Hen ! hook 
j}makes no appeal to the civilian, wl ma} 
wish as a matter of general information to 


food, and, unarmed, he made long pilgrim- | 


and hostile 
bazaars. 


teristic: 


boldly preached in the 
The following passage is 


ages 
charac 
d cuts diamond, and so I 


We say diamor 


have found that it requires a converted Pa 
than to cope with a Pathan bazaar audience 
Even the appearance of a group of dishev 
elled, fierce-looking Waziris from the hills 
is often sufficient to make the down-coun- 


try catechist suggest that he thinks there 


has been enough preaching for that day; 
while when, as sometimes happens in a vil 
lage, they are armed with Martini-Henrys and 
pistols and swords, goods are packed up at 
lonce for removal. A common Pushtu prov- 
erb corresponds to our “Tender-handed hold 
a nettle, it will sting you for your pains; 
grasp it as a man of mettle, soft as silk it 
| then remains,” and describes the treatment 
best for themselves; for anything like show 
ling the white feather in the ba7vaar soon ren- 


| ’ 
aers 


further preaching impossible. 


Many amusing incidents are narrated 


| showing the conflict between Western medi 


cal practice 


made its home, the Parsee family of Sorabji 
was an early convert to Christianity, and is 


a name well known in the Zenana mission 
work. 

Dr. Theodore Leighton Pennell, after a 
brilliant medical career at University Col- 
lege, London, began his twenty years of ser- 
vice in India by selecting a field unknown 





and Eastern superstition, anec 
dotes that should prove valuable to the pro 
fession at large and the medical missionary 
in particular. Ethnological differences have 
been observed and recorded, and these, with 


the folklore, de: and 
of a little-known region, present to the stu 


criptions, illustrations 


dent, in an informal manner, the results of 
a trained and varied experience. It was one 
of the Pennell that he 
should some day bazaars of 
Cabul, the Amir’s capital, and it is to be 
distant future, an en 
tablish 


ambitions of Dr. 


preach in the 


hoped that, at no 


lightened Amir will welcome the <« 
ment of a medical mission, particularly one 
devoted to Zenana work. Since the death of 
1912, the mi 


Bannu has become a 


Dr. Pennell, in sion hospital at 


permanent institution 
The profits on this book, and a previous one 
by Dr. Wild Tribes of 
the Afghan Frontier,” will be devoted to the 


Medical Mission. 


Pennell, “Among the 
han Further evidence 


A fn 
nae 
of the closeness of family and service in 


India is the fact that the 
duction is contributed by Field-Marshal Earl 


shown in intro 


know what the military world today i 
doing in the domain of tactic It is first 
and last a book for officers, and chiefly, w 

take it, for officers of the regular army 
ince but few volunteers, militiamen, or Na 
tional Guardsmen will have had the time or 
opportunity, even if they have had the in 
clination, to lay the foundation that alone 
can make the book useful But to the off 
cer, Whether of regulars or of volunteer 


and the Field 


who knows his Griepenker!l 

Service Regulations, who ha olved, or 
helped to solve, problems both on the map 
and on the terrain, this book will unqus 
tionably be of profit, because it states con 


cisely the principles that govern, or ought 
to govern, the various situations that may 
present themselves 
With this object in view the authors have 
iven us chapters on the usual subjects of 
patrolling, advance guards, mare! ! 
cial tacties of artiller d of « col 
bat nd so ¢ Phe e offeredsa tou 
tone b ich a student may te ! 
ilt id ‘ Und 
tion qualit of l re ot ! 
pected, nor that gradual d lop 
theme out whiel prof 
‘ id 1! ' ] ! 
from l té hor ! ft 
Imo ceptil ‘ i 
pendent existe bri ‘ 
} ubtec t d | 
1 no wv t take d 
merit i r opinion, t I 
no other t t tol 
trenatme t ~ } ‘ ‘ 
barel 10 t i ‘ 
if or ¢ } « t 
one subject Take, for exa 
‘ yatroll j j or { 
treated in li mor to 
conclude from t that ft treaty t f 
inadequats ould | to omin t sf 
error, for any comr der of a trol ho 
accurately carries out the presecriptio of 
this short chapter will have given a good 
account of himself. The other subjects, of 


Roberts, who won fame in the Afghan Cam-' course, are more fully treated: for example 





f~ 
is 


Outposts and Combat, to each of which some 


forty pages are given. 

The chief characteristic of the book is its 
compactness, obtained by the complete omis- 
ion of everything that is unessential. In 
fact, it is but seldom that one encounters a 
ter o free from anything that would tend 
to divert the attention of the reader from 
t! real issue. The authors would be the 


last to claim originality for their effort, but 


certainly they have succeeded in giving the 
vice a plain, practical, business-like aid 

in the study of a subject that is likely to 
row in importance in our land. Wherever 
the nature of the subject has permitted it, 
following the modern practice, they have 
examples of orders to be issued. Ow- 


ing to the special audience addressed by this 


work, we may pardon the sparing use made 
of diagrams and the almost complete lack 
of map But it is impossible to pardon the 
bsence of an index; should a second edi- 
tir be called for, the authors owe it to 
their readers to make good this deficiency. 
DEFENSIVE AGGRESSION. 
Roman Imperialism. By Tenney Frank. New 
York The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
Professor Frank has given us in this vol- 
ume a readable and reasonable account of 
the territorial growth of Rome, the mo- 
tive by which it was prompted and con- 
trolled, and the reactions of accomplished 
imperialism upon the centre about which 
it grew It is constantly insisted, and cor- 
rectly so, that the spirit of conquest for its 
own sake was not a Roman trait at all. The 
ancient fetial law, treated by the Romans 
with incere reverence, regarded war as 
abhorrent to the gods unless waged to re 
pre ageression from without. It need 
not be contended that Rome was always ac- 
curate in her decisions as to where aggres- 
ion began, but in the border wars that led 
her gradually to the absorption of the Ital- 


ian peninsula the evidence that her 
wit 
abundant and satisfactory. 


The view that economic 
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mouth 

bullt 
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bar at 


and to provide adequate 
sels Pro 
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effective In the 
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facilith for 
fs 
by 
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ve Evidently, 
Frank 
had 


Senate 


not been an force 
empire outside of Italy, both west and east, 
in the 


ruling Senatorial oligarchy than in 


came rather spite of inclinations of 


the ac- 


cordance with them 


It Is only with Pompey that expansion be 
came for a time a dominant principle. At 


this period the Roman knights had large 


investments in the East, and Pompey was 


action | 
sincerely felt as essentially defensive is 


considerations | 


ry. a : 
The Nation 
of their own number. 
coalition of the 


By effecting a 
knights and the 
democracy Pompey had gained the consul- 
iship, and when the chance came of suc- 
ceeding Lucullus in the East, the handling 
extraordinary military power in the in- 
terests of the capitalistic class which had 
made its bestowal possible was the natural 
an agegres- 
motives of 


one 
| shrewd 


of 


result. Julius Cesar, too, was 
sive expansionist, but through 
personal ambition and not because he was 
pushed on by expansionist sentiment at 
home, or felt in his own heart that the in- 
terests of Rome demanded such additions to 
its territory as he made. But for the trag- 
edy of the ides of March, the author is of 
the opinion that he would have gone on, in 
the spirit of an Alexander, as soon as the 
necessary reorganization at Rome should 
have been effected. 

The closing chapter sketches briefly the 
later additions of territory, leading up to 
the time when “finally the overgrown em- 
| pire imposed a burden of rule upon the con- 
| querors that levelled the whole state to a 
condition of servitude. If one had more 
reason for confidence in the effect of his- 
tory as “philosophy teaching by example,” 
'this volume might be hopefully recommend- 


ed to those who see in present circum- 
stances a call to our own Government to 
lenter upon a course of expansion south- 
ward. 
- 
Notes 
“Oscar Wilde and Myself,” by Lord Alfred 


Douglas, will be published to-morrow by Duf- 
fleld 


The following books are included in the 
\ugust list of Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


‘Perch of the Devil,” by Gertrude Atherton; 
|“fEvery Man His Own Mechanic,” by John 
|Rarnard;: “Some Sporting Dogs,” by F. T. 
|} Barton; “Dogs, Their Selection, Breeding, 
Ete.,” by F. T. Barton; “Art,” by Clive Bell: 
“The Contented Mind,” by Thomas Burke; 
|“English Literature Through the Ages,” by 
Amy Cruse; “Thistledown,” by Robert Ford; 
| “The Complete Boxer,” by J. G. Bohun 
| Lynch; “A Day in the Moon,” by the Abbé 
|Moreux; “Messmates,” by Edward Step; 
“British Painters,” by J. E. Staley; “The Life 


jand Adventures of Arminius Vambery,” by 
Arminius Vambery; “Operas by Richard Wag- 
ner’; “Insect Biographies,” by J. J. Ward; 
“The French Revolution,” by H. F. B. Wheel- 

“Garden Trees and Shrubs,” by W. P. 


“Short Cuts to Sketching,” by Hay- 


er; 
Wright; 
|}ward Young 
| 


“Who's Who in America” (Vol. VIII, for the 


Who for 1914, published in London by Adam 
|} & Charles Black and imported by Macmillan. 
This is its sixty-sixth year of issue. As it 


years 1914-1915) has come to us from the 
| press of A. N. Marquis & Co., of Chicago. The 
present issue of this convenient work adds 
be new life-sketches, making a total of 
21,459. It is hardly necessary for us to point 
ot the high claims of this publication as a 
book of reference. 

| We have also received the English Who's 
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aims to include the names of notable per- 
sons the world over, its convenience for ref- 
erence is evident. 


teaders who wish to keep abreast of cur- 
rent articles on the Italian Risorgimento will 
regret that the Italian National Society for 
Risorgimento History has changed the title of 
its official organ to Rassegna Storica del Ris- 
orgimento (Citts di Castello: S. Lapi). Its 
is Prof. G. Gallavresi, of Milan. The 
review, Jl Risorgimento Italiano, of 
which seven volumes have appeared under 
the auspices of the Society, has now been 
taken over by Sig. T. Palamenghi-Crispi, who, 
to judge from the first two issues, intends to 
make it the mouthpiece of his personal opin- 
ions (Turin: Fratelli Bocca). Both journals 
are bi-monthly; but members of the Society 
receive, besides the Rassegna, a monthly PBul- 


editor 
former 


lettino. 


With the exception of Green's “Short His- 
tory of the English People,” “all the compre- 
hensive histories of England which could by 
any possibility be printed in one volume in 
legible type have been written as classbooks 
for use in schools, or have at least been com- 
posed primarily with a view to the needs 
of the youthful reader.” This condition, cou- 
pled with the belief that there might be a 
place for a one-volume history “of the British 
nation, not confined to the English people,” 
is the explanation offered by A. D. 
his “History of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day” (Putnam; $3.50). 
Although it appeared in England some time 
its importation into this country coin- 
with the appearance of the first vol- 
of his four-volume work on the same 
subject, noticed in these columns on March 
The book is bulky, but attractively 
printed, readable, trustworthy, and full of pic- 
maps, and plans. It should not only 
to that vast public do desire 
the history of their native country, 
the classbook,” but also 
country. 


Innes for 


azo, 
cides 
ume 
26. is 
tures, 
“appeal 
to know 
but are repelled by 
find in this 


who 


readers 
In “Some World-Circuit Saunterings” (San 
Francisco: Elder; $2), by William Ford Nich- 
ols, Bishop of California, “The ehief concern 
is religion,” as the compositor irreverently 
has the author declare. The sly rogue else- 
where makes the pious ecclesiastic describe 
the bodies at Pompeii as “distorted and writh- 
Possibly he did not expect 
to be found out, as the volume is intended 
as a souvenir to those who celebrated the 
Bishop’s twentieth anniversary by presenting 
him with a trip around the world. Naturally 
more than a quarter of the space is devoted 
to tarryings during an Easter season in the 
eastern Mediterranean countries, and all of 
the sightseeing is done with a cleric’s eye. 
The personal recitals and the momentary in- 
fusions of pulpit eloquence render the account 


ing in extremus.” 


edifying for the heavenly-minded. 





A second edition of Henry Osborn Taylor's 
“The Mediwval Mind” has just been issued by 


Macmillan ($5). The book was reviewed in 
these columns (July 6, 1911) upon its first 
appearance. The work has increased little 


in bulk, the chief addition being a chapter on 
the towns and guilds of the crusades. There 
are many minor alterations in statement and 
in style; all that have come to our notice are 
distinctly for the better. In its improved 
form, the book should long remain, with its 
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sympathetic and discriminating analysis, 
indispensable guide to the spirit of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 





The best account of John Woolman supple- 
mentary to his Journal has hitherto been the 
memoir by that other great American Quak- 
er, Whittier, written in 1871; a study acutely 
critical and sympathetic, though slightly dis- 
ordered as to perspective by Whittier’s in- 
clination to trace too much of the original 
impulse for the abolition of human slavery 
to the earnest Jerseyman. To this memoir 
W. Teignmouth Shore, in “John Woolman: 
His Life and Our Times” (Macmillan; $1.50), 
has added only by deepening the picture of 
the provincial in which Woolman 
lived, and collecting a few new scraps of in- 
formation on his life from Quaker repositories 
in Pennsylvania and Yorkshire. The bulk of 
the volume is a reprint, with thin comment, 
of chronological selections from the Journal, 
those only being chosen which further the 
direct narrative action. For a portrait of the 
heart of the devout tailor, of the inner being 
of this “schéne Seele,” the reader must 
vert to the complete autobiography. The Bun- 
yan-like struggles between Woolman’s youth- 
ful exuberance and piety, his slow-maturing 
protestantism against an unequal social sys- 
tem, his misgivings when his shop 
too profitable, his ministrations from a sense 
of divine impulse, express a character which 
can be rendered only by his own 
narrative; and Mr. Shore manifests little tal- 
ent for the religious and psychological analy- 
sis which Woolman so strongly invites. 


society 


re- 


became 


sustained 


The chapters on The People Called Quakers, 
The New Jersey Quakers, Woolman and the 
Negroes, Philadelphia, and Other Friends are 
the ones in which the book attempts its ser- 
vice in setting the Journal against its back- 
ground of time, place, and social and intel- 
lectual environment. The material, collected 
from many sources, is none too well digested 
Research, of necessity, was of a generalized, 
not a localized character, and we see less of 
what specifically touched Woolman’s life than 
of what was known to be characteristic of 
his people and province. A praiseworthy pic- 
ture might have resulted, had the author held 
to a clearer point of view; but a weakness in 
the selection of materials results in 
zard of proportion. Thus the chapter 
Woolman and the Negroes dismisses 
terial tours along the Jersey coast, 
England, and in Pennsylvania with a few 
lines each, but includes apropos of an un- 
important visit to John Smith, of Burlington, 
a long description of that town, extracts from 
Gov. Belcher’s journal, B. de Warville’s ac- 
count of the life of the neighboring farmers, 
Smith's relation of a fire in the 
house ten years previous, and a description 
from a manuscript of a fine day in the mea- 


a disre- 
on 

minis- 
in New 


meeting- 


dows near by. Assuming that the author's 
aim was to present a smooth and compre- 
hensive picture of colonial Quaker life, his 


jumble of long direct quotations is often in- 
excuSable. It is not mentioned by Mr. Shore 
that George Fox and William Edmundson, 
visitors to the Barbados in 1671 and 1675, 
spectively, fifty years before Woolman's birth, 
initiated the crusade which regarded slavery 
as incompatible with Christianity, and which 
thereafter, as Letters and Petitions show, 
grew fast among Quakers. Nor does he trace 
the reformer’s difficulty in meeting the two 
schools of Quakers, one the liberal followers 
of Penn, the other those of the more ascetic 


re- 


an | 
{= the need for cautious tact in dealing with 
i} the wealthier Quakers without 


‘The 


The humility 


Nation 


Fox. of Woolman was able to 
abatement 
modesty 
careful 
which this 
hand, Mr 
1d 
adequate, 
illustrated by 


his inner zeal; and the instinctive 
of his narrative makes 
re-definition of his 


account fails to give. 


necessary a 
performance, 
On the other 
of the 
Woolman's character 
happily 


Shore's appreciation beauty al! sim 


plicity of 
and these qualities are 


is 


anecdotes from the Friend's Review and else- 


where. 

It is the ironic fate of the Greeks, who were 
the sentimental of men, to 
modern chiefly English 


least inspire a 


literature in which 


our strong sentimentality blooms unashamed 


Pater made this respectable. When he wrote 
of the Greeks you could see nothing but the 
whites of his eyes, and his style rose to its 
highest expression of restrained hysteria. 
“The Greek Spirit,” by Kate Stephens 
(Sturgis & Walton; $1.50 net), bears in- 
ternal evidence of not having been writ- 
ten by Pater, but it is executed in his 
mood of chastened emotion. In its mat- 
ter it is a good little book; the au- 
thor cites no authorities, but she is plainly 
familiar with the recent discussions of schol- 
ars, and uses good judgment in her selection 
among rival theories Her account of Or- 
phism and the mystery religions is particu- 
larly to be commended for its presentation 
of new theories with a discretion that avoids 


their most debatable corollaries. She discusses 
in the light of modern scholarship the Argean 
that the Hellenic, the 
and the age of personal and politi- 
the the 


dominant each 


civilization preceded 


heroic age, 
cal religion, 
art, 
But 
style distractingly droll, especially 
vogue 


democracy, dwelling on 
and the of life 
her sensible judgments are clothed in a 


view in 


in compar- 
ison with the laws of prose in among 
the people she is speaking of 
virility of Pericles's funeral oration, she says 
that “‘it of 
a people's brevity 
of the 
the spirit 
umph 


Of the austere 


the amethystine light 
deploring the 
great “The 
of dured in 
as the flight of a bird thro’ a 
of Aris 
thing 


with 
grief.” 


period, she say s, 


glows 
In 
centuries 


Greece splendid tri- 


are Sumn- 


mer garden.” Her constant violation 


totle’s canon that prose is one and 








poetry another may unhappily do for her book 
of the did for 
‘cupidious inraiders.” 


what she says the poverty soil 


Greece, keep out 


The volume which Henri Cordier, member 
of the Institut, and professor in the School of 
Oriental Languages of Paris, “Mélanges 
Américains” (Maisonneuve & Fils) comprises 
twenty-eight papers, ranging from a report on 
the of the Fighth 
graphical Congress at Washington i 


a description of the exhibits in secondary edu- 


calls 


International Geo 


1904 


meeting 


n to 


cation at the St. Louis Exposition, and to non- 
controversial notes on Peary and Cook The 
lay interest of the collection is confined to 
these last two contributions, and to a travel 
sketch of Buenos Ayres and Argentina For 
the historian there are slight memoranda on 
unpublished Paris documents relating to Pére 
Marquette, and on recent investigations of Co 
lumbus's life. But the author Is chiefly con 
cerned with the Congrés des Américanistes 
and its researches into New World archologry 
and ethnography. To tributes to Dr. FE. T 
Hamy and Gen. John Read, and digests of the 


1910 and 1912 meetings, are added his own in- 
cursions into the field 


and a refutation of the theory that the Chi- 


bibliographical essays 


of | 


de 
nese legend of the land of Fou-Sang argur 
early knowledge of North America Much 
that is chaff from any point of view migl 
i profitably have been omitted M. Cordier 
aim seems to have been to reprint from en 
tific periodicals anything and everytl 
has written for a decade relati t Am 

A comparative study of constit val ce 
velopment and present-day adm trat ’ 
the United States, Canada \u alia 
South Africa, entitled The Fed Sy n 
of the United States and the Bri 1 kempire 
(Little, Brown), is writt ' \ I, Pol 
an English barrister of im ‘ i 
About a third of the h to | 
torical surveys; the al j 
with questions of public lay i 
rary government The tl 1 t 
outline the government f« 
turn, emphasizing point 
ference as he goes alon T} j i 
from satisfactory Supe il 
among these federations th 
as every student of political 
and superficial differences, too ! 
ite them all in scrappy par iphs i t 
break new ground,” as Mr. Pot i 
What we want to be told i v} | r 
things are merely superficial or w 
vitally affect the course of da i t 
tion in the different land Phi 
tudent of political science i t 
found out that similar legal ma 
mut a different product on ‘ le 
wean or at two ends of a « tinent. Mr. P 
ley has missed most of hi DI j 
not carrying his study be nad t 
merely textual comparison | i t 
meted out upon men and mea itt 
er sure nor suggestive Here 
is the summary estimate of I) am 
work in Canada: “His two mist ry t! 
passing of the ordinance i t 
ye and a proclamatic to the ¢ ple 
Canada justifying |! H 
been justified by time (p ) t 
reat tribune of colonial aut ntit 
to a more enlightent: epitaph tha t! 
The volume make lull read ind the a 
thor’s logk is not alway better than h 
tyle “The United State he Tel u 
“broke away from their Mother ¢ i 
troduced a federal system, and ha I pe 
ed amazingly under it, there ! 
therefore, why the three Imperial Federat 
should not meet with at least a eat 
ure of success” (p. 445) Ie » the n ) 
maligned American undergraduat dor 
} often shamble his thoughts to thel 
more clumsily than that. 

In Madame N Jarintzoff | t 
Country of Iextremes” (Hen: Holt t ne 
we have a valuable study it i t 
and apparently inexhaustibl aby je 
book had its nucleus in a nurmils« irt 
published in the English et, od 
enough, these original chapter ! 
pertinent It is in paddir out } it 
to volume size that the auth } 
her best work, and come cl t ft f 
the title of the book The « il art ‘ 
were historical in nature and inter tir 
enough in a rather academic fash 
the chapters dealing with the Kussia of da 
that give us a vivid picture of a land and 
people of extremes—a land of great cruelti 
and enormous sensibilities, a land of deapo 
ism and extraordinary individual Ibert 








SO 


nation of illiterates swayed by doctrinaires of 
the book, a people of that extraordinary emo- 
have learned to think 
spirit,” yet given to the 


tionalism which we 


essential to the “Slav 


remorseless application of logical principles. 
Ixxcellent is the introductory chapter, The 
Country of Extremes, in which the author 
states her thesis and supports it with hap- 
pily chosen illustrations But better still is 
the chapter Agents Provocateurs, in which 


Madame Jarintzoff retells the amazing story 
of Father Gapon and the terrorist police spy 
\zeff the facts about 
these two tragic figures are inaccessible, but 
so far as the story can be told the writer has 
told it. 
of the 


chronicle 


Even now complete 


The reader will form his conception 
land of extremes from this amazing 
of revolution and absolutism in a 
in which attains a 
complexity that is almost of the madhouse. 
It is difficult to say even now whether Gapon 


struggle human motive 


and Azeff were police spies or revolutionary 
agitators, because it would have been diffi- 
cult for these men themselves to say what 
they were, so hopelessly complicated was the 


game which they attempted to play. In these 
the extremes of the Russian nature at- 
climax. 


men 


tain a dw#monic 


A new book by H. Fielding Hall, “The Pass- 
ing of Empire” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 
$2.50), altogether a wail of despair, 
though it certainly embodies a counsel of per- 
Mr. Hall, whose previous books on 
Burma have shown his sympathy with the 
people and contempt of received opinion, be- 


is not 


fection, 


lieves that the British Government suffers 
from fixed ideas, and his laudable object in 
this work is to overthrow these ideas before 


the ideas overthrow the empire. The govern- 
the village should be restored to the 
fathers; opium should not be prohibit- 
at times a 
local option should go “by 
(at present in the same 


ment of 
village 
ed entirely, as it is a useful and 
necessary drug; 
areas and not races” 
area a man of one race is fined for that which 
of may do) The courts, 
and criminal, the battlefield of con- 
perjurers, and law ts “mainly a denial 
of humanity What India 
Ienglish (British) personality, not ability; 


one another race 


civil are 
tending 
and justice.” won 
was 
but 


nowadays personality is swamped by 


education The Indian civilian should be a 
good sport rather than a good scholar; this 
would cure him of priggishness. The district 


officer should be taught to “try to avoid work as 


he at present he is an officious 


can”; 
sy body The first 
ernment is to understand the people, and that 

All this is what the In- 
call “good talk,” and Mr. 
Hall's stories, from his 
own wide experience, reading as 
well as striking evidence in favor of his views. 


much as 
bu rule of successful gov- 
rule is now ignored 
dians nearer home 
illustrative gleaned 
are capital 


Disappointment awaits the reader of Charles 


W. Domville-Fife’s “Guatemala and the States 
of Central America” (Pott; $3 net). Attrac- 
tive In appearance, coming at a time when 


our Interest In the countries of the Caribbean 
is greater than ever before, fairly well pro- 
vided with illustrations, and apparently com- 
prehensive in scope, it Is all the more an- 
noying to find, in the first place, that the il- 
lustrations do not illustrate the text, and in 
the second place, that the spirit in which the 
hook has been written is not that of “truth 
price.” teginning with a quotation to 
effect that “the lands under the political 


at any 
the 


- ° 
The Nation 
dominion of the Latin-American nations may 
be equalled in fertility, natural wealth, and 
abundance of mineral deposits elsewhere on 
the surface of the globe, but they are no- 
where surpassed,” it may fairly be claimed 
that the note of warning is struck at once. 
Nevertheless, one is not prepared for such 
excessive praise and adulation of Estrada 
Cabrera, coming from the pen of an English 
writer, even though he did once cause uni- 
versal surprise by including Guatemala in his 
book on “The Great States of South Ameri- 
To any one who has followed the course 
of the Central American states during the 
past decade it will certainly be refreshing 
news to learn that Guatemala “has assumed 
a thoroughly settled political condition.” Of 
course, a truculent hoodlum on whom a ty- 
rannical schoolmaster is sitting may perhaps 
be said to have assumed a “thoroughly set- 
tled” position. 


The author has quoted at unnecessary 
length from the sacred book, “Popol Vuh.” He 
touches lightly on the Spanish conquest; al- 
though he finds space to emphasize the bar- 
barities of the Spanish adventurers, which 
included “burning, dismembering, the roast- 
ing alive of children, the hanging of children 
by the neck to their mothers’ waists, hanging 
above a fire, disembowelling, flogging, impal- 
ing on stakes, and mauling by dogs.” These 
barbarities, which are pictured in the Eng- 
lish translation of Las Casas, are accepted 
by Mr. Domville-Fife, as by so many of his 
countrymen, at their face value. It is a great 
pity that Professor Bourne could not have 
been spared a few years longer to continue 
his work of counteracting, in the interests of 
scientific history, the exaggerations of Las 
Casas. Mr. Domville-Fife lays great stress on 
the “fétes of Minerva,” with which President 
Cabrera has been amusing himself for sev- 
eral years past. That Estrada Cabrera’s cam- 
paign to persuade foreigners that Guatemala 
is in the forefront of modern progress has 
not been in vain, is evidenced on nearly ev- 
ery page of this book. Indeed, one almost 
suspects that the volume must have receiv- 
ed official sanction. 

To the Biblioteca Classica Italiana Prof. 
Michele Scherillo, the well-known scholar of 
the Milan Accademia, contributes an edition 
of Boccaccio’s “Decameron,” intended for “cul- 
tivated and for schools. Having 
these readers in view, the editor omits those 
of the Novelle which he deems too coarse; but 
he summarizes the omitted novels without re- 
ferring to their objectionable passages. His 
own general introduction of over seventy 
pages is full of erudition, and may be recom- 
mended to mature students of literature. For 
this excellent series Professor Sche: illo has al- 
ready edited Alfieri (“La Vita Nuova”), Leo- 


persons” 


pardi (“I Canti"), Manzoni (plays and 
poems), Parini and Pellico (Milan: Hoepli; 
lire 4). 


An illuminating view of several important 
periods of religious history is given in Vol. 
VI of the “Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics” (Scribner; $7 net), containing ar- 
ticles Fiction-Hyksos. Among the most in- 
teresting of the lower tribes mentioned are 
the Hottentots (whose origin is still an enig- 
ma), the Hawalians, the great Huron group, 
and the pagan Huichols of Mexico. On a 
| higher level there is a brief but well-consid- 
ered account of the Hyksos. The article “God” 
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attempts, not unsuccessfully, a survey of the 
theistic beliefs of all the known peoples of 
the world; but to the present reviewer it 
seems a pity that in the opening section of 
this composite article, entitled “Primitive and 
Savage,” Andrew Lang has repeated at some 
length his favorite view that the idea of a 
supreme being, an All-Father, often self-ex- 
istent, creative, and ethical, is widely diffused 
among savage peoples—his crgument, giving 
a one-sided picture of early life, can hardly 
fail to be misleading, an unwelcome attach- 
ment to his great services to the early history 
of religious conceptions. There are short 
articles on various subordinate deities and 
other mythblogical figures. The history of 
Christian thought is illustrated by a number 
of separate studies, condensed but clear. The 
article “Gospels” sets forth some leading prin- 
ciples of Gospel-criticism, but its conclusion 
must be checked by consultation of fuller dis- 
cussions. There is a convenient outline of 
Gnostic teaching, and a welcome sketch of the 
constitution and present condition of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, supplemented by ac- 
counts of Humanism and Gallicanism. It 
will be a surprise to many to find the Gypsies 
included among Christians, but the documents 
cite@ cannot be ignored. In the excellent de- 
scription of the varied fortunes of the Hu- 
guenots the importance of the political ele- 
ment, especially under Richelieu (the unity 
of France), might perhaps be brought out 
more prominently. The complicated question 
of the Holy Grail is fairly treated. 





The article “Hinduism” may be called an 
admirable feat of organization. To give an 
intelligible sketch of the vast mass of reli- 
gious thought in the India of the last dozen 
centuries requires not only minute know- 
ledge of customs, but also perception of their 
organic relations and historical development; 
and the article furnishes much desired in- 
formation about the actual religious life of 
present-day India. To the literature on the 
Granth (the Sikh sacred writings) should 
now be added M. Bloomfield’s paper on “Stud- 
ies in the History of Religions presented to 
Cc. H. Toy.” ‘The Iranian religion is repre- 
sented by the articles Fravashis, Gabars (the 
Zoroastrians), and 


remnant of the Persian 
Haoma; in the last-named it would have 


been well to state clearly, for the benefit of 
the general reader, that the origin of the 
name of the plant, referred to on p. 506 f., 


‘from the alleged pious sage Haoma, is merely 


a bit of folklore. For the religion of the 
Hittites there is a well-considered summary 
of the details now accessible. A very useful 
sketch is the article “Greek Religion,” which 
gives the elements of the Hellenic cultus, and 
traces its development, by periods, down to 
the disappearance of Greek independence; it 
is an authoritative introduction to the more 
extended discussion of the subject. The less- 
known Greco-Egyptian religion is treated also 
in an illumining way—the rdle of the Sara- 
pis cult (though its origin is still obscure) 
is well brought out; the limits of the article 
exclude the later history of the Isis cult. 





In addition to these studies of the great 
religions, many important early customs are 
described, among which may be specially 
mentioned the widely diffused custom of hu- 
man sacrifice. There is a considerable list 
of moral and religious qualities, holiness be- 
ing treated as originally a form of taboo; 
and, as bearing on the moral culture of the 
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community, the Mendelian theory (in the ar-|fer editions after the model of the Dent clas- been born in Switzerland or hs 
ticle “Heredity”) is expounded at length, with | sics, whose vogue is largely due to the handi- | de nt there for fifte« 


a timely warning against rash “eugenic” leg- 
islation, especially the attempt to control 
marriage. 
(First Cause, Free Will, Good and Evil) in 
the sphere of philosophy are treated in de- 
tuil, and generally freely and cautiously, and 
philosophers from Heraclitus to T. H. Green 
receive due mention, Account is taken also 
of such writers as Goethe, Heine, and Herder. 
The article “Fiction” gives a substantially 
full survey of works of fiction, with esti- 
mates of their literary value, in all parts of 
the world from the earliest times to the 
present, and a few sentences are devoted to 
those of them that discuss religious questions; 
but more space might be given in this Ency- 
ciopeedia to the contributions made in many 
modern novels to the history of actual reli- 
gious and moral life, apart from dogma and 
under the conditions that con- 
and women in ordinary experi- 


speculation, 
front men 
ences. 





One of the best books called forth by the 
Income Tax law is that edited by 
Campbell Black, and published 
the Vernon Law Book Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo. Like others of its its pri- 
mary purpose is the preémption of this field 
of legal literature, while the editor is wait- 
ing for Federal decisions which shall give an 
euthoritative construction to this somewhat 
novel piece of Federal legislation. The 
“watchful waiting” character of the book is 
attested by the Appendix, constituting about 
one-third of the volume and containing not 
only the Act of 1913, but all prior Federal 
income tax statutes, as well as the various 
State enactments on this topic. Mr. Black 
holds the opinion that all of this legislation 
will be treated by the Federal courts in pari 
materia; and that the judicial decisions in- 
terpreting the earlier statutory provisions 
will have value as precedents, when similar 
provisions of the Federal act are to be con- 
strued and applied. The author has gained 
an excellent reputation as a writer upon con- 
stitutional law and the interpretation of stat- 
utes, which will secure respectful considera- 
tion for the views which he presents on the 
new Income Tax law. Many of the princi- 
ples to be applied in controversies under this 
statute have been worked out by English 
cuurts and by some of our tribunals. These 
are presented with clearness by the author 
and supported by abundant citations. Treas- 
ury decisions under the act of 1913 have been 
carefully analyzed, and the treatise shows 
every indication of desire and ability on Mr. 
Black’s part to make it a serviceable and 
trustworthy hand-book on income-tax law in 
the United States. 


Federal 


Henry by 


class, 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


A correspondent of the London Tablet 
warns publishers against the delusion of sup- 
positig that the public craves “vest-pocket” 
editions in small print on India paper. The 
question arises in connection with a 48mo 
edition of the Breviary, in which, it is al- 
leged, the type is undesirably small, while 
the paper is so fine in texture that the keenest 
razor is too blunt to separate two pages stuck 
together. The critic maintains that the day 


is past for squat little books of this kind. 
People do not really want publications that 
They much pre- 


will go into the vest pocket. 


Not a few fundamental questions | 





| 


| 





Nation 


‘The 


ness and attractiveness of their format. An 


| 











n years 


essential to real portability is a certain slim- Students of representative government will 
ness of form, which allows a book to lie | find much that is interesting in the debate 
evenly and unobtrusively along the person. the Swiss National Council this sunimer on 
ingeiniiatieamia the question of proportional representation 
The Congress of Ethnology and Ethnog-! The system, already adopt ut : 
raphy, which lately met at Neuchatel, was | "8, Seems to have worked well, « fally 
largely attended It is needless to say that | Preventing certain unnatural Hiances 
Switzerland presents a field of extraordinary | ween political parties in the n ty whieh 
interest to specialists in these departments.} Were not favorable to political ethics Phe 
There is probably no other country which | debates, while they have | esented much 
presents so completely and so variously the | that was hew or prof ! mt 
monumenta of past civilizations lacustre, | Point of view, have 
Helvetic, Roman, and mediwval. They are | Meh plane. The testin ) t 
piled one upon the other like the geological | °! the system of proporti 
strata in the Alpine rocks. Consequently, at eiven by practical polit 
the present time, when old Switzerland is | ®5U"S8 reading 
fast disappearing on account of the exploita- 
tion of the country for the benefit of for 
eign tourists, it is felt that no time should! 0) pas , 
be lost in studying with increasing zeal the ACICNCE 
peculiarities, archxological, anthropological, | 
and ethnological, which are everywhere in MORRIS LOI 
evidence. Even on the surface, the charac- | 
teristics which distinguish populations living | The Scientific Work of Morris 1! bY 
shoulder to shoulder, like those of Grisons T. W. Richards. Harvard University P1 
Valais, and the Bernese Oberland, are plainly | $2 net. 
marked. Not long ago the Swiss Institute of | Under this title Professor Ri d , 
Anthropology was founded at Geneva, which | edited all of Dr. Loeb's publicatio 
has lately begun the publication of a review: , , , 
} : : i tific topics, and parts of several « id 
Archives suisses d’Anthropologic générale.| . ‘ - 
Hitherto, the publications on this subject by | in manuscript, adding a few prefatory pag 
Swiss authors saw the light only in foreign | which contain a fitting appreciation of 1 
periodicals. life and character of the author. The vol 
—_—_—— ume is published as a memorial to a man 
The valuable mural paintings which are so|-rare gifts and of many-sided activitl l 
numerous at bale are engaging the attention| the papers are of interest as t thoughtful 
of conservators of art. Among these paint-| and suggestive contributions of of the 
ings, the best are to be found in the Miinster, American pioneers of the new physica 
in the Predigerkirche, and in the Peterskirche , ' , 2 
. a : chemistry. One of the papers, on “The Fun 
Some of these artistic treasures at Bale date | 
from the early Middle Ages. Some were in- damental Ideas of Physical Chemistry,” is of 
jured in the earthquake of 1356; others have | especial significance, as it forms one of the 
been damaged by the artificial heating of | VeTy first presentations of the subject on 
buildings, or by the infiltration of moisture.| this side of the Atlantic, and is by a chem 
It is proposed, not to undertake the restoration | ist fresh from the inspiring instruction of 


of the paintings, but only to preserve the col- 
ors and to prevent further decay. 


The question, what is Switzerland to do 
with its already large, and always growing, 
foreign population is discussed in a short 
treatise entitled “Un Probléme National. 
Population Etablie en Suisse.” The author is 
Albert Picot, a well-known Geneva advocate 
He examines his problem from every point of 
view, presents interesting statistics as to the 
peaceful foreign invasion of Switzerland, 
points out the dangers, and suggests certain 
The subject has already given rise 
in offi- 


La 


remedies. 
to discussions which are to be found 
cial reports and in pamphlets. 
the denationalization of Switzerland, 
by the influx of strangers, M 
the opinion of the Government 
appointed to inquire into the matter, recom- 
mends: (1.) Conservation of the jus sanguinis 
(the nationality of the parents attributed to 
the children) for foreigners who remain only 
temporarily (2.) 
of the jus soli (the attribution to the child of 
the nationality of his birthplace) for children 
whose father is of Switzerland, for 
children whose mother is a native of Switzer- 
land, and for children whose father or mother 
has lived in (3.) 
Opportunity granted to foreigners to acquire 
full naturalization (nationalité) if they have 


caused 


commission 


in Swiss territory. 


a native 


Switzerland for ten years. 


Picot, following | 


Adoption | 





To counteract | 





Ostwald and Nernst. Among the other paper 


Abkiommilinge,” 


are: “Das Phosgen und seine 
Loeb’s inaugural dissertation for eiis dor 
torate at Berlin in 1887; “Coal Tar Colors, 
an encyclop#dia article; “Osmotic Pres 
sure”; “Electrolytic Dissociation’; “Atoms 
and Molecules,” a popular address; “Illy 
pothesis of Radiant Matter’; Sir Isaac 
Newton”; and “Oliver Wolcott Gibbs.” There 
are also an address on “The Conditions Af 
fecting Chemistry in New York,” the presi 
dential address at the opening of the Chem 
ists’ Building, and a number of papers giv 
| ing the results of various investigations 
Morris Loeb graduated from Harvard in 
| 1883, and afterwards studied under Hofmann 
iin Berlin, where he took his doctor de 
gree in 1887. He then spent some months 
in Heidelberg and Leipzig. On his return 
to this country in 1888 he was so thoroughly 
imbued with love for science that the bril- 
liant financial position open to him in his 
father’s banking house was ignored, and, af- 
ter a short time as voluntary private as- 
sistant to his former teacher, Wolcott Gibba, 
he became docent at Clark University, and 
two years later professor of chemistry at 


This professorship 


1906, 


New York University 


he held for fifteen resigning in 


years, 








82 


not from loss of interest in chemistry or 
teaching, but because of the pressure of 
many outside demands and the responsibili- 
ties which came to him at this time. 

He always maintained a private labora- 
tory where he continued his investigations 
as opportunity permitted. In 1908 he was 
appointed one of the committee of the Har- 
vard overseers to visit the Chemical Labora- 
tory, and it was on his initiative and through 
the gift of $50,000 from his brother and | 
iimself that the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial | 
Laboratory for research was founded at 





Harvard. 

Another enterprise which took much of 
his time was the Chemists’ Club of New 
York, and it was largely through his exer- | 
tions and generosity that the dignified build- 
ing on Forty-first Street, with its admirable 
library, its laboratories, and its various pro- 
visions for comfort and service, was erect- 
ed. The large plan for usefulness to the 
hemists of the country which has been car- 


ried out in this unique chemical centre re- 
flects Dr. Loeb’s broad-minded attitude of 
service to his fellows. The Chemists’ Club 





is much more than a clubhouse for local} 
members; it contains an auditorium for sci-| 
entific lectures, a large and increasing chem- 

| library administered in the interests of | 
all who care to use it, and well-equipped | 
laboratories for private rental. 

Dr. Loeb did much to stimulate interest | 
in the notable Eighth International Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry, held in Wash- 
ington and New York in the summer of| 
1912, and contributed largely to the success 
of the meeting. The illness which caused 
his death on October 8, 1912, is believed to 
have been due to his over-exertion in wel- 
coming at Washington the delegates to the 
Congre 

Morris Loeb was a man of high ideals, of 
keen sympathy, of unselfish and generous 
devotion to the improvement of the lot of 
the poor and unfortunate; and his large | 
charitable work, his liberal benefactions, and | 
helpful acts were so modestly carried out 
that they were almost unknown by the gen- 


eral publi 
From among the many tributes to Dr. | 


Loeb’s memory which are collected in a me- | 
morial volume privately printed by the) 
Chemists’ Club, we may quote the follow-| 
ing as summing up the general appreciation | 
of his life and character: 


Morris Loeb, chemist, investigator, educa- 
tor, upright and useful citizen, altruist, phil- 
anthropiat, generous patron and benefactor of 
irt, of sclences, and of all good works, ever 
ready to bear more than his share of the 
burdens of the community, and always to be 
found on the aide of righteousness, Justice, and 
truth, lived his life of quiet power without 
irrogance or display Always modest con- 
cerning his own distinguished career and 
many accomplishments, with charity towards 
all and unkind criticism of none, he was ever 
a courteous, genial, and polished gentleman 
of high ideals, whose chief aim and purpose 
was to be of assistance to his fellow-men, and 
who realized to the full that the highest re- 
ward of service is the privilege of having been 


, 





of service. 
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Drama and Musie real in his constructions he gives the mask 
< aoe . of reality by submerging it in the hazy at- 
mosphere of the past, an atmosphere as 
A SUCCESSFUL ITALIAN DRAMATIST. |®82Y 48 possible. In no one of his plays 
does he raise an historical question, or 
reintegrate an historical figure. Not even 

Sem Benelli has enjoyed a fair success} his Lorenzino requires the author’s assur- 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera in}ance that “he has lived in his spiritual 
New York. What shall we say of the ex-;companionship”; for no one cares, artis- 
traordinary enthusiasm he awakens in the/tically speaking, whether Lorenzino dei 
Italian public? The reception of the “Cena | Medici was a false patriot or not. Sem 
delle beffe” (“‘The Practical Joke”) was com-| Benelli’s history is a pose: in this phase 





SEM BENELLI'S STAGE ARCHITECTURE. 





| parable only to that of Rostand’s “Cyrano” | of his work he illustrates an hypocrisy com- 


in Paris. His latest triumph, “La Gorgona,” | mon enough in contemporary Italian art to 
the seventh now that he has witnessed,| furnish a pretext for the Futurist revolt. 


|shows that whatever may be the scope of/ ‘The words “art” and “poetry” are frequent 


his genius, Sem Benelli has at least caught/on Sem Benelli’s lips. He is proud of his 
the secret of moving his contemporaries to|*‘mesta poesia,” that lingers so willingly 


|a degree that few dramatists of the day have | around love and death, that strikes, indeéd, 


| 

attained. la note of yearning melancholy here and 

Sem Benelli’s friends have been quick to| there, but that always struts with an air of 
point out in his verse a rhythm new to the | self-consciousness. In it, too, much is fus- 
tradition of the Italian classic stage. He|tian. His love-making never rises above 
has, they say, recreated the eleven-syllable | romanticist banality. There is the expres- 
line, bringing it back to conversational re-|sion of passion, then the expansion of it 
ality, freeing it from artificial transposi-| in the customary imagery of the flower, the 
tions, from a general tone of conventional-| star, the dream. It is in the “Mantellaccio” 
ity. Academic criticism is prone to refer | (“The Comedians”) that Sem Benelli’s pose 
to such technical causes phenomena that/as well as the limitations of his verse be- 
are really deeper and more vital. If there|come most apparent. There the Novice, 4 


be in Sem Benelli’s poetry a naturalness|fading echo of Cyrano, wins Sylvia, who 


| hitherto lacking to the Italian verse drama, | recalls Roxane, with the sincerity of his 


surely it is not merely a question of the) poetry, thrown into contrast with the aca- 
position of a cesura. His alleged superior| demic drool of the Ardente. After all, Sem 
naturalness must be due rather to a clearer | Benelli but substitutes the platitudes of neo- 
view of reality itself. The objectification | romanticism for the platitudes of the Sei- 
of that vision may perhaps demand a modi-| cento: “Well I know the silent palpitation 
fication of inherited poetic conventions. But | of thy fair green,” the Novice says to the 
to understand his art we must do more | Emerald mask, “the living image of the 
than isolate these superficial characteristics,| placid life that is born of dreams from 
which are not the cause but the remote re- | mountain top to deep of sea. Thy garb of 


|sults of his distinctive individuality. lemerald recalls to me the joy of my free- 


To get a candid view of Sem Benelli, we| 40m, when, lost in the open fields, I fol- 
must brush aside some of the fustian he|!owed my own fancies, forest birds that for- 
holds out to his public and possibly to|ever eluded me, and I found the infinite 
himself. “No people,” he says in prelude | charm of jewels like unto thyself and 
to “La maschera di Bruto” (“The False | thy companions. ”" “Oh, let me 
Patriot”), “continues in legend the life of | leave thee,” says Lamberto to Gorgona, 
‘let me leave thee with my lips’ thirst 
quenched with the warm fragrance of thy 
breath. Thy kiss, thy kiss, oh dear one, is 
now more sacred than the limitless love of 


its ancestors as does the Florentine,” the 
italian. The cult of the past is, in fact, 
one of the great motives in Italian life and 
letters; that is why Futurism is predomi- 


nantly an Italian question in art, one ex- all that lives. . . . Thou smilest more 
treme producing another. Sem Benelli| sweetly than the isle that bears thy name 
mid the waves of the tempest. . . . Oh 


means to avail himself of this interest in! 
ancient things. He lays his “Love of the/the infinite, inexhaustible caress of thy wild 


Three Kings” in the times of the barbaric voice, thy torrential voice, thy voice of 
invasions. His Rosmunda harks back to| ight, thy voice of prayer. Thou didst sing 


Belisarius. The Medicean court of the Ren-| to me thy burning love: it awakened me, 
it soothed me to sleep. 


aissance suggests two of his plays; aca- 
demic life of the sixteenth century another.| It may mean little to say that every 
And now his “Gorgona” utilizes memories| schoolboy in Italy has been doing this for 
of mediewval Pisa. I say utilizes; for in the|a century past. But surely a public that 
“Gorgona,” as in the other plays, theréle|has known a Carducci and a D’Annunzio 
of history is merely that of a device. It| will not ratify the journalistic criticism 
lends probability to various mechanical as-| which heralds in such work the rejuvena- 
semblings of situation out of which emo-|tion of Italian verse. 

tions may be made to spring. It arouses a| We cannot, of course, dissociate Sem Be- 
sense of vagueness, abstracting the audience] nelli’s characters from the language they 
from the pressure of immediate associa-|speak. The vacuity of the one is the vacu- 
tions. Sem Benelli, if he were frank with| ity of the other. If there be one serious at- 
himself, would admit that to what is not!tempt at psychological analysis in his work, 
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it is in the Giuliano of “La Tignola” (“The | at the mercy of his victims. If, as in “The! Pierian Sodality is an ancient and bh 
Bookworm”). Here is a case of the prole- | False Patriot,” a poet, in love with his/ organization, dating back to the t wi 
tarian who has read too much; before the | aunt, kills his uncle, something exciting is/'*® Name probabl t mo orig lor 
mind of a book-store clerk unfold the glo-|sure to happen. No one knows this better|**' '* W'! ; ul _ : 
rious visions of Socialism and revolution.|/than Sem Benelli. These artificial situa ' o bp y res 

On the back of a politician he rises within| tions are dressed for public parade with a “6 7 ra Ae : 

reach of power. At the crucial moment,| perfect sense of stage effect: historical “‘at \ still nie a an ; 

when he is called upon to make a hypo-| mosphere,” romanticist commonplaces Un-| tye conductor » knows how . 
critical campaign speech, his flight fails.; rolled in a fluent verse, and if this is not! different kinds of i 

“For you,” says the Duke to Giuliano, “I am | sufficient, music itself, are brought in to/disposal. For insta 

an adventurer. I spur you to action. I/|detract attention from the unreality of the| there was a deart! 

urge you to overcome certain scruples, cer-| wax and sawdust mannequins that people} ™e ul hest 

tain sickly reluctances. And you accuse me}Sem Benelli’s artistic world. His name has|' i ' ali 

of insincerity. I will tell you one thing: | been used too often as a parasol for D’An : ; rote : a 

your uprightness is a poor justification of | nunzio. It could better serve as a refuta aisle a ; 

your weakling’s soul. You like the small,/tion of the old saw that Italians have no) joy nce petwe 

the insignificant, the cosey nook by the fire| control over dramatic technique there may be a com 

with the musty odor of books, the painful | Arruur LIvINnGsTron part necessitatin 

sacrifice, useless precisely because performed | . cu Lmo0N he \ 

in the dark. You abhor the spotlight, you} ayo mad race for somethi —— For | than tw 

prefe? to gnaw away in obscurity. On that | lately prompted the Russian comp Seria i thi imm to 


puny background, on the background of your|bine, to call perfumes and colors to the aid | Nibelung operas in 1s 


bookstore, you, like so many others, appear|of his symphonic music, has resulted in Paris| Theater des W 
heroic. You made a mistake in leaving it.|im an equally odd experiment, by the opera New Opera of Ham 
4 ae mr cer sidore de n anit nec tion of the copyt ht 
It was your natural element. | composer, Isid le Lara, in unitl , n . 
“ : : and operatic song with moving pictures. This} Would have been 
Sem Benelli has an interesting problem “poetic and musical fantasy” is led “Don |#S managed by the “Neue | e \ 
here: what are the psychological restraints | Juan,” and at the performance it was pre-|0r People Theat 
that confront the “academic” temperament) ceded by the plavine of Massenet’s “Don| has for one of i 
in the struggle with affairs? There are in| Juan,” the recitation of Baudelaire’s “Don | those who can 
this play a variety of situations, of which/Juan,” and the singing of airs from Mozart lar theatres or « if i 
I have given the Duke’s interpretation.| opera of the same name. In De Lara's “fan- | Present abou 
FY FY > sy" er Ing Oo > 0 re ipp ul fee 1 tw t 
That interpretation should have come from|t®Sy t!™ young women, who are unhappy 
P . . ‘ L f ed me ano er he adven pri Por ! . 
Giuliano himself. The only modern subject | ‘°Us" ag » CR one another thelr ad ; 
’ . jtures with a strangely fascinating man who . 
in Sem Benelli’s plays, as well as his single | | —_ to tl i oa A : TY 
. = |} made ove o them n irn n i¢ Park f 
prose production, the “Bookworm,” has been | .inemato raph pictures” th ietails TI 
a | > < i , ‘ ¢ tit al ms lé 
also the least successful. It lacks the dis-|this irresistible man appears on the stag 
tinctive element in Sem Benelli’s special | The three husbands run on, too, rapier ir A rt 
power. | hand, and ask who he is He replies, in “a 
This, I have said, fs not in history, nor | 8e"8 of much dramatic power,” that he i eee a cain " 
3 : P oa.ne , lthe immortal Don Juan, the genius of the THE LAVERY EXHIBIT! , 
in poetry, nor in character-building. When} . 
; es . P “— species. The husbands lunge at him, and he 
Sem Benelli’s friends have wearied of foist- | — hile th t} ; : 
" ‘ ‘ . |} Vanishes, while ie three wive who he 
ing upon him a literary eminence he does | appeared = the hacksround. burst cut | \ retrospective exhib 
not deserve and cannot sustain, they will | ing. Isidore de Lara frankly admits that he | Which many artists shrink. But Jolin Lay 
recognize in him a scenic artist of unusual | is the librettist and moving-picture arranger can face it with the courage of a nan 
skill and daring. It is daring, for instance,|as well as the composer, of this curiosi knows that the sta ij 
to kill the heroine in the third act of “The! ‘The playwright who arranged “Sumurun” | larity he has reached makes everythi 
Love of the Three Kings.” “In Butti’s “Castle | has written a libretto which is to be set to| has done and may do acceptable in Int 
of Dreams” there is the same stroke; but | music by Paul von Klenau, the composer of | land. In the catalogue of hi how rece 
Butti fell back on the “House of Usher” of| the opera “Sulamith.” The hero of this forth-| opened at the Grosvenor Galles i 
Poe, and produced a resurrection. Sem Be. | coming opera is one of Holberg’s most amus- of the honors heaped upon him rt 
nelli surmounts the difficulty in the figure|'"& Characters, the peasant Jepp and on the Continent. In the Galk 
of the blind king, whose uncanny determi-| One of the novelties of the next opera sea-| large royal group, exhibited 
nation to discover the lover of his son’s | 80n in Boston is to be Weingartner’s new | the Academy, holds the most important « 
wife sustains interest to the end. Will Ros-|°P@™. “Cain and Abel,” which will be given | tre and serves as a reminder that hi 
P P der ‘ wn ) é ; to ‘ T 
munda destroy Alboin? There is no doubt} " ler his own direction. He is be the! tained the distinction perhaps most « d 
te ;chief conductor through two months “Par 
of that from the second act. But it is dar-) citar is to be added to the repertor; by, certainly most useful to, U fashion 
ing to shift the emphasis from Alboin to} able portrait painter Altogether, he 
" . F | According to the most trustworthy of all mu 
Elmichi, as Sem Benelli does in rapidly de-| te afford to be sure of himself and his p 
elopi h . | sical books of reference, Riemann’'s M usik- ‘ 
veloping the part of the subaltern towards |jexjxon,” Paganini was born October 27, 1782, | #nd, in this pleasant confidence, he ha 


the end of the play. Stripping “La Gor-|jn the latest biography of this famous Italian | beld next to nothing from the present co 
gona” of its dross, we get back to a perfect} violinist, by Julius Kappe (Berlin: Shuster | lection. 


bit of stage mechanism: a tangle of unyield- | & Loeffler), the date is given as February 18,| The earliest painting dates back to 187% 
ing sense of honor in Marcello, of feminine| 1784; but the author does not give his au-| 80, the latest from the present year; in b 
sensibility restrained by an ironclad vow/|thority therefor. Kappe calls this biography | tween is a long series, though by uo mea 
in Gorgona, of intrepid passion in Lam-|° Pasanini “The Romance of His Life,” and) .ynaustive, filling the four rooms and 
berto. Lamberto must die, of course, nee henna es eobioyecie = ae incidents to JUS- | entrance hall of the Grosvenor Gallery: a! 
in an unforeseen way. There is siniple ond a a — . me a ee sp | amazing proof of his industry and facilits 
mate of the famous Italian's art by the most | 

vaudeville fun in the “Cena delle beffe” and popular of present-day teachers of his in- | It is this that strikes one first-—the enor 
in the “Mantellaccio” (“The Comedians”); strument, Sévezik. , }mous amount of work he has accomplished 


an audience will crowd even to a picture-play The Harvard Musical Review tells a har- | in the last thirty-four years, and also, it 
to see a man undress inside a barrel, and rowing tale of the difficulties in the way of | Should be added, the excellent level of work 
to see a philanderer tied helpless in a chair! maintaining an orchestra in a university. The |'manship he has managed to maintain gut 
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one is even more struck with the fact that 
his most interesting work is his earliest. 
In it his development can be traced through 
the various influences under which he came. 


There are paintings which seem to show 
him lingering before the shrine of Bastien- 


Lepage, still the great master when Lavery 
was young. There are others, a far larger 
number, from the time when he, as one of 


the little group of men who called them- 
selves the Glasgow School, exhibited with 
them at the old Grosvenor Gallery—the last 
exhibition given at the old Grosvenor—-when 


took London, or rather critical London, 
One by one, I see again the famil- 
iar the Ariadne, the Tennis Par- 
ty, the Dawn after Langside, 1568, the often- 
Bridge at the numerous por- 
traits—that appeared the famous 
Grosvenor exhibition, or at the shows of the 
English Art Club, or in 
show at the Goupil 


they 
by storm. 
canvases 
painted Grez, 
in now 
then youthful New 
his own first “one-man” 
Gallery. 

The painters of the Glasgow School were 
the first to tell you that thetr masters were 
McTaggert—now as then all too little known 
outside of Scotland—the Japanese, and Whis- 
indeed, they did more than tell you, 
they insisted with a good deal of emphasis 
upon the recognition of their artistic gene- 
It is dificult to trace MeTaggert in 
but his debt to Whistler and the 
is not far to seek. From them he 
learned to respect decorative value in his 
design, to appreciate the manner of placing 
a subject on his canvas, and the importance 
of a definite decorative scheme. 


tler; 


alogy. 
Lavery, 


Japanese 


Much may always be learned by following 
the growth of the student, or the young 
artist, through the successive influences to 
which he has willingly, even obsequiously, 
submitted. But the survival of interest de- 
pends upon the success with which he real- 
izes his own individuality in the process 
and expresses it after he has ceased to be the 
student or the disciple. This is the point, 
the honest must admit, where Lavery’s work 
begins to be less stimulating. He long con- 
tinued to be influenced by others. One later 
portrait suggests de la Gandara, another 
Courtois, and a third to-morrow may recall 
somebody But all the same, in the 
‘nineties he began to be unmistakably Lav- 
ery-—and Lavery arrived does not quite fulfil 
the promise of Lavery studying and strug- 
gliing to arrive. He has never forgotten the 
decorative truths taught to him by Whistler 
and the Japanese. It is seldom that his 
figure or his composition is not well placed 
on his canvas—-one reason why his paint- 
ings are at a first glance usually so pleas- 

But in emancipating Lavery, he evolv- 
Lavery mannerisms. One after another 
of his later triumphs, belonging to the pe- 
riod when the Glasgow School had ceased 
to be more than a memory, are included: 
Father and Daughter, lent by the 
Luxembourg; R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, 
lent by the Corporation of Glasgow; The 
Lady in Pink, lent by the municipality of 
the City of Venice; many others lent by 


national 


else. 


ing. 


ed 


Spring, 


or municipal galleries, innumera- 





| City Planning. 
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ble portraits of himself, his wife, his daugh- | 
ter, a long succession of women of fashion. 
The names of his sitters and his patrons 
in the catalogue alone explain the popular 
eminence he has achieved, the official patron- 


age he has received. But you cannot see 
many of his paintings together with- 
realizing the monotony of color, the 
the reduction of life 


so 
out 
artificiality of pose, 
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The collections of the Duc d’Aumale at 
Chantilly, known as the Musée Condé, are 
described by Mrs. J. P. Richter in a sumptuous 
volume with profuse and excellent illustra- 
tions, under the title “Chantilly” (Scribner; 
$6 net). The text of the work is rather agree- 
able than important, and consists of two parts, 
a gossiping account of the history of Chan- 
tilly and a desultory description of the treas- 
ures housed there. But as a picture-book it 


and character to a formula, the subserviency | is full of delights. The Musée Condé is famous, 
to the fashionable sitter, which are now the in particular, for its specimens of the French 


chief characteristics of his portraits. 
late he has been working in Tangier, there 
painting marines and landscapes full of 
reminiscences of Whistler, and it may be 
that, in the end, this healthy escape from 
the London studio will help him to free him- 
self from the heavy yoke of fashion to which 
only the genius among portrait painters 
never bows the neck. N. N. 


“Catalogue of Books 
Construction, and 


We have received the 
Relating to Architecture, 
Decoration in: the Public Library the City 
of which has appeared in a 
second edition, with an odditional section on 
It is published by the trustees 
of the Boston Public Library. 


of 


Boston,” now 


The most “lyrical” of the year’s paintings in 
Paris is the work of a woman. Mademoiselle 
Héléne Dufau has long painted decorations 
for orders that men successful in the art 
might well envy—at the Sorbonne, for the 
house of the poet Rostand, and others of like 
spread. From her beginning with a Marie 
Bashkirtseff in 1895, she had a succession of 
high honors until, in 1909, the state knighted 
her in the Legion of Honor. This year she 


exhibits a mural decoration “not made to 
order”—presumably to content herself. It is 
Eros and Psyché in an Earthly Garden. Like 


most earthly things, the garden is very solid, 
and it is shimmering in splendor, and the fig- 
ures are very light and ethereal and pagan 
as Love and the Soul are apt to be, and there 
is animated Nature rich with tigers and 


nymphs. 


The work contrasts with the numerous and 
vast mural paintings of male artists—which 
have been ordered—and which seem to show 
that these Latin countries of repose are los- 
ing, with men at least, their artistic emotions 
under modern pressure. An exception—and 
even he won his first honors thirty-one years 
ago—is Ernest Laurent, who may still stand 
for New Art in portraits, though he seems ut- 
terly a stranger to Americans. The truth is 
he gives no sign of commercial sense, but he 
has had votes from brother artists for the 
grand Medal of Honor. His work is dis- 
creet, intimate, of affection that runs not the 
streets nor turns the home into a stage for 
those whose pleasure is excitement and pub- 
licity—portraits of what the French call the 
“interior,” with gentle lights and dainty colors 
for furnishings as of some hidden house of 
life. Rochegrosse, who was once the coming 
master, frankly acknowledges this dying out 
of poetic emotion in the title of his big pic- 
ture, The Death of the Purple. Amid the 
smoke of factories, a figure radiating light 
from purple drapery, lies prone, clutching a 
lyre—and a man in coarse brown modern coat 
stands sobbing. And some say it is the death 
of Poesy in our material age, and Others that 
it is Nero or whosoever represents Culture 
and Power. 


Of | primitives. 





It contains the “Trés Riches 
Heures du Duc de Berry,” by Pol de Limbourg 
and his brothers, the Book of Hours executed 
for Etienne Chevalier by Jean Fouquet, and 
numerous examples of the work of their suc- 
cessors in French portraiture, culminating in 
the drawings of Jean and Francois Clouet. 
While presenting examples of the wide range 


of the collections, from an archaic Greek 
bronze Athena to a blatant Détaille, Mrs. 
Richter has wisely concentrated on early 


French art, and has rendered a service by 
making thus accessible a group of admirable 
reproductions of work too little known by the 
general public. 


Finance 





OUR GREAT WHEAT CROP. 


There were two points on which interest 
and curiosity converged in last week's 
monthly Government crop report—the height 
to which the estimate of wheat yield had 
been raised and the initial indication of the 
corn crop. For the wheat crop—of which 
the greater part is now practically harvested 
—the Department of Agriculture’s figures 
are most extraordinary. The average con- 
dition assigned to the winter-sown wheat 
is not only 12% per cent. above the July 
condition of last year’s record-breaking win- 
ter crop, but nearly 14. per cent. above the 
ten-year average. 

Never but once in the thirty-five past years 
has the present condition been exceeded in 
July, and then (in 1891) the acreage under 
winter wheat was smaller by 25 per cent. 
than it is today. When a veteran wheat 
operator in Chicago, after the Government’s 
April estimate, predicted a total wheat yield 
of 900,000,000 bushels, or 18 per cent. above 
the previous maximum, he was looked upon 
asadreamer. But the Department itself last 
week foreshadowed a total crop of no less 
than 930,000,000. 

The great Southwestern drought of 1913, 
with a resultant loss of 420,000,000 bushels 
from the July estimate on the corn crop, and 
the smallest yield in eleven years, left some 
thing for 1914 to correct. How much of the 
interior trade depression, since last autumn, 
was a consequence of this harvest shortage, 
it is impossible to say. Farm communities 
which, instead of having a huge surplus of 
their staple product to sell, are compelled to 
buy corn from elsewhere to feed their own 
cattle, are not very likely to be heavy pur- 
chasers of Bastern merchandise. Every one 
knows into what depths of depression the 
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failure of the corn crop in 1894 plunged the 
United States. 

Last week's estimate on the corn crop was 
the first of the present season. Its condition, 
85.8 per cent., was 1 per cent. above the July 
average of the past ten years, and the pres- 
ent indicated yield would, if fulfilled, be ex- 
ceeded only by the harvests of 1912, 1910, and 
1906. On the other hand, condition, acreage, 
and indicated yield were all higher still in 
July a year ago; yet the crop in the end ran 
disastrously short. But even when that July 
report of 1913 was being published, the corn- 
fields of Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, 
long ill-supplied with moisture, were begin- 
ning to wither in the drought. Last month’s 
abundant rainfall made it possible for the 
Government, in its weekly bulletin of June 
30, to say that conditions in that section were 
“in the main ideal,” and to add, a week ago, 
that “the crop is in excellent condition.” 


Early in the present year, an eminent 
financier, noted as one of the most astute 
and successful forecasters of the movements 
of finance, had this to say of the American 
situation: The January rise on the Stock 
Exchange and the February spurt of recov- 
ery in trade were quite false starts; there 
was much to be liquidated and overcome, in 
our own and the foreign markets, before any 
genuine trade revival could begin. The 
framework was already sound and strong in 
its fundamentals; but we must not delude 
ourselves into thinking that a period of 
gloom and despondency, between then and 
the middle of 1914, could be avoided. When 
that psychological moment should arrive— 
so the forecast proceeded—everything woula 
depend upon the harvest. If we had crops 
of average magnitude, the real recovery 
would begin. 

The middle of 1914 has arrived, and Na- 
ture has certainly done her part. It has been 
as nearly perfect a season for the fortunes of 
the great winter wheat crop as the vicissi- 


tudes of seasons can permit. The richest pro- | claves of United States Senators from the 
duction has fallen to the lot of the very sec- | grain belt, to insist that Congress do some- 


tion which was hit hardest and which suf- 
fered longest by the corn shortage of 1913. | 
The long blanket of heavy winter snows, | 
which prepared the ground and helped along | 
the summer rainfall for the early-planted | 
wheat, has done the same service for the 
corn crop. If complaint is made that the 
quite unparalleled magnitude of the wheat | 
harvest is forcing down the price, the an- | 
swer is that records have been broken, not | 
only in the total yield, but in the average | 
yield per acre. This means that the wheat) 
which an individual farmer has to sell has 
increased in an unusual ratio—not that his 
market for an ordinary supply from his own 
farm ,is taken away by other competing 
producers. 


Undoubtedly, there is left the question 
whether, even so, the price of wheat will 
hold on a basis remunerative to the farmer 
throughout the season. That depends main- 


ly on two things—his financial or physical 
facilities for selling his product gradually, 
s0 as not to overwhelm the market all at 
once, and the season’s harvests in the for- 
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eign wheat-producting states, which will 
regulate European demand for our own great 
export surplus. The harvest is of such ut- 
terly abnormal magnitude that the first of 
these considerations is more perplexing than 
usual, The second must be largely left for 
later developments. 

One of our greatest competitors in the 
world’s wheat-consuming market—India— 
has run 44,000,000 bushels short of last year’s 
production, which would leave her much the 
smallest yield in half a dozen years. Of 
Hungary, the fourth largest European wheat 
producer, the Liverpool and Vienna trade 
dispatches report the outlook as distinctly 
unfavorable. It seems already certain that 
Russia cannot possibly duplicate its great 
crop of last year, and meantime the reserve 
of old wheat in the world’s storehouses and 
ocean grain fleets is 28,000,000 bushels un- 
der last July. All these are influences which 
will operate favorably towards finding a mar- 
ket for our own huge wheat crop. 

But it is still too early to be sure what 
will happen to the rest of the foreign har- 
vests. These shortages may yet be made up 
elsewhere; one is not apt to learn the full 
facts as to the international harvest until 
far on in the summer. Even in such years 
as 1897 and 1879, when our own bumper 
wheat crop came to market in a European 
famine season—with remarkable results on 
American commerce and finance—it was Au- 
gust before we really knew what had hap- 
pened in the foreign grain-fields. 

It is not, however, too early to direct at- 
tention to the manner in which the Western 
farmer greets the news of the record-break- 
ing harvest, as contrasted with the attitude 
of the Southern planter when his bumper 
| cotton crops of 1904 and 1911 began to move. 
| No one has heard of Kansas farmers holding 
| conventions to propose that somebody make 
la bonfire of his wheat. No conventions of 
wheat growers are being held, and no con- 





thing instantly to insure the maintenance, in 
a full-crop season, of the prices reached in a 
famine year. 
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‘‘Hello, Agin’’ 








Tommy Asks for: 
A Square Deal 












E lives in New York's stuffy tenement 
district, the most congested spot in 
America. 

No trees, no grass, not even a whiff of 
fresh air,—in the only world Tommy 
knows. Ash cans are his background, 
and the rattle and roar of traffic his envi- 
ronment. 

Tommy's widowed mother is broken 

with worry ; his sisters and brothers are 

as —- and frail as he. The winter 
struggle has sapped their vitality. 

, They need Pm yon some- 
thing pure and fresh,—a taste 
of sunshine and outdoor free- 
dom,—an outing in the country 
or at the seashore. 

7 But eens Tommy and 
is needs stands 
9 poverty, the result of SUGGESTIONS 
aisfortune. le must sufler A lawn sod prs able by 
just as if it were all his fault, —_ your class, —.- 


And this is why Tommy , ne 
Is for a square deal. anes otel or 
Nord doeshewish youto camp. 
see his mother, orhis A subscription 
“pals” and their mothers,— among your 
all in the same plight. friends. 
This Association every summer 
sends thousands of “Tenement Tom- 
mies”, mothers and babies to the country and 
to Sea Breeze, its fresh air home at Coney 
Island. A dollar bill, a five dollar check, or 
any amount care to contribute, will help 
us to answer Tommy’ 8 appeal. 


Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, 
Treasurer, Room 200, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City 














































Tenement Tommy 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR., President 
R. FULTON CUTTING, Chairman, Finance Committee 











